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Dot Etcher 
Jim Woodruff 


because “‘its thin coating gives 
extremely sharp reproduction of 
half-tones. Uniformly dense dots, 
unsurpassed for dot-etching!”’ 





because it ‘‘cuts down annoying 
time wasting make-overs! Its ability 
to hold the finest line and screen 


Bill Ward, Sr. 


because “‘thin base Litholine 
makes it easier to strip up line 

and halftone. . . especially butting 
negatives . . . or when super- 
imposing film on film.” 


Cameraman 
Ed Bines 


dot is remarkable.” 


Stripper 


Because Quality Counts at Every Stage... 


Empire Color Lithographers Prefer GEVAERT 





The Customer... 
who appreciates Gevaert's 
contribution to his high 
quality end result. 


Gevaert Litholine, available in a wide range 
of coatings and base materials, is the highest- 
contrast Litho emulsion on the market. Product 
of world-famed GEVAERT, makers of high- 
quality sensitized materials for over 65 years, 
Litholine assures consistently sharp screen dots 
and high resolution separation of fine lines. Its 
extremely high density half-tone reproduction 
is excellent for dot-etching. 


Write on your Letterhead for free samples of 


Gevaert Litholine today: 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








Shop Foreman 
Al Steitz 


because ‘‘at every step, from 
camera to press, the uniformly 
high quality of Litholine saves 
us hours of work, has been 

a vital ‘factor’ in speeding up 
production.” 


Litholine Ortho O 84p — maximum contrast, 
highest sensitivity, latitude, resolution. Heavy 
.010” polystyrene base. 

Litholine Ortho O 81 — thin .003” base for line 
or screen positives and negatives. 


Litholine Ortho O 82 — same emulsion, regular 
.006” base. 


Panchromatic P 24p — a fast pan emulsion, 
with long gradation, wide latitude in exposure 
and development. Ideal for color separation 
work, on .010” polystyrene base. 





District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) @ Los Angeles @ Dallas @ Denver @ San Francisco @ Atlanta 
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(ALL THE ROBERTS & PORTER BRANCH NEAR YOU 


Yes, it’s that simple to get the film you want in the size you need. You see, 
your Roberts & Porter branch carries a fresh stock of film in a full range of 
sizes. And R & P stocks your favorite: Ansco .. . du Pont... Eastman... 
Gevaert . . . Ilford. 

This, too, is important! Your Roberts & Porter branch has all the 


chemicals, equipment, and supplies you need to process your film. 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON « BALTIMORE ¢ CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 
PANSAS CITY ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ MILWAUKEE « PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Anchor 

chemical fi 

tools — 


... Insure 
time saving 
trouble free 
production 





Anchor is the pioneer in 
formulating a complete 
line of products for the 
graphic arts industry. 
Anchor's ‘Solutions For 
Graphic Arts Problems’ 
set the industry’s stand- 
ard for highest efficiency 
and maximum safety. 
Anchor manufactures a 
complete line of clean- 
ers, detergents, solvents, 
washes, ink removers, 
adhesives, oils, lubri- 
cants, static eliminators, 
waterless hand cleaners, 
plus exclusively devel- 
oped specialized prod- 
ucts. Call your Anchor 
Dealer for our full line 
of chemical tools for top 
quality production. 


A ETTERHEAD AND za) 


ANCHOR CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


827-837 BERGEN STREET BROOKLYN 38, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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GOODYEAR'S NEW 
DELIVERS SHARPER DOTS, 









FINER REPRODUCTION. “Micro-textur- UNIFORM GAUGE. Electronically controlled 


ized” smoothness gives you clean, sharply defined and process assures uniform thickness, perfect face/body 
perfectly formed dots—no slurs or tails. balance. Absence of low spots shortens make-ready. 


BETTER SMASH-RESISTANCE. Excel- LOWER OPERATING COSTS. uniform 
lent resilience reduces smash-up effect. HI-FI blan- | —_ gauge, lower printing pressure with no loss of dot 
kets are easy to clean; resist staining even on long clarity, top smash-resistance, faster make-ready — * 
runs with troublesome inks. they all add up to real economy. 


O O 
: / 
OFFSET BLANKETS 
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| HI-FI BLANKET SURFACE 
| RESISTS WEAR LONGER 


Revolutionary “micro-texturizing” process “tempers” rubber to 
produce remarkable smoothness plus long-lasting durability 





You get maximum fidelity on every impres- Run after run, you keep getting true-to-copy 
sion with HI-FI Blankets by Goodyear. And fidelity because HI-FI takes the punishment, 
you get it at no extra cost. and bounces back. Colors: red, green, blue- 
Secret is Goodyear’s remarkable new “micro- 8 @Y, black. Available prepunched. For more 





texturizing” curing process. It produces a _—-details, call your Goodyear Distributor or 
surface that combines smoothness, hardness Write Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales 
and resilience to a precisely controlleddegree | Department, New Bedford, Mass. Remem- 
for top-notch reproduction. ber—lots of good things come from Goodyear. 


‘‘HI-FI quality takes the guesswork out of printing’’—says Joseph H. 
Kenning, Offset Superintendent, United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, another satisfied HI-FI user. 


“T can’t take chances on a blanket’s performance. The back of every 
playing card in a run must be the exact match of every other one. 
Even slight variations could throw out the whole job. 


“That’s why I like HI-FI Blankets. They produce sharp, clean dot 
formations every time. No blurs or smudged edges to cause irregu- 
larities. We get top-quality results consistently —even when there’s 
an extra metallic color in some of our fancier designs. 


“HI-FI Blankets really stand up, too. I’ve never used any that give 
me better smash-resistance—more mileage.” 


Z 
4 E AR PRINTERS SUPPLIES 
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no matter 
how you 


LITHO CHEMICAL 
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a) Ol od 24 Ge OF © Pe Lalor 


You want to make a profit! And you want to continue to make profits. This means 
you must deliver top quality lithography. If you don’t you'll lose customers and profits. 


If you figure the small cost of chemicals (actually a tiny fraction of the overall cost 
of any job) you’!l know that it pays to use the best chemicals available. You'll produce 
better lithography, keep old customers, get new ones and the profit curve will go up. 


These things are apparent to most lithographers. That’s why so many use LITH- 
KEM-KO chemicals . . . that’s why you should use LITH-KEM-KO chemicals. 


With a complete line of surface, deep etch, pressroom and art chemicals, LITH- 
KEM-KO figures to be your most important source . . . you'll get quality chemicals 
... at the right price. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. + 46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, L.!., NEW YORK 


4227 WEST 43RD STREET © CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
335 S. PASADENA AVE. @ PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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CRONAR= 
Litho films... 
stable, consistent, 


““proven in use”’ 


For camera halftones, line 
negatives, contact positives, color 
corrector masks—any process 
requiring a superior litho film, you 
know you're safe with a 

CRONAR Litho Film. 


CRONAR Litho Films are extremely 
high contrast, ortho films with 
non-halation backings that insure 
maximum image sharpness, 

and clear completely during 
processing. They were the first 
graphic arts films on polyester 
base... and they’ve proven 

their superiority in leading shops 
throughout the world. 


You can be sure there’s a CRONAR 
litho film that will work efficiently 
for you. For more information 

ask your Du Pont Photo Products 
Technical Representative or your 
Graphic Arts Dealer. 


ONLY CRONAR POLYESTER FILMS 
HAVE BEEN ‘‘PROVEN IN USE"’ 
FOR OVER 4 YEARS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


<> Symbol and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for 
polyester graphic arts films 


86 us Pat O 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 








Bring “two-color 
press’ profits 

to both kinds: 

of two-impression 
printing! 





Here is one kind of two-im- 
pression printing, two col- 
ors on one side of a sheet. 
Two-color presses generally 
offer definite advantages in 
speed and economy of pro- 
duction for this type of work. 












But this is another kind of 
two-impression printing, 
one color on both sides of a 
sheet. You can now bring 
‘‘two-color press’’ advan- 
tages to this type of work. 


How? By installing ‘‘the world’s most 
versatile printing machine,” the Miller 
TPd 23x36 Two Color-Perfector Offset 
Press. / It's a two-color A 
press, unexcelled in its TIME: 
ability to produce the 15-20 
finest multicolor or proc- a 
ess work at speeds up to 7000 per 
hour. / It’s a perfecting press, print- 
ing the same or different colors on 
both-sides of a sheet at speeds up to 
6000 per hour... and the print quality 
rivals single-color press production! 
/ Investigate how Miller TPJ versa- 


tility, speed, and quality can bring MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1135 REEDSDALE 
is = ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. «+ IN CANADA: SEARS 

greater profits to all your two impres LIMITED, 253 SPADINA ROAD, TORONTO 4 

sion” work. Write today for brochure. : 
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Now in the PERFECT PACKAGE 
NIC UCH MINCE 


® 


FLASH-0-GRAPH* 
FIXER 


1 GALLON CONCENTRATE 
MAKES 4 to 8 GALLONS 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 
Palisades Park New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cines 





Liquid concentrated Flash-O-Graph Fixer and Hardener- are now 
packed in this improved, unbreakable poly bottle which is balanced 
and almost weightless. Nothing could be more convenient to use. 


Flash-O-Graph Fixer is packed two ways: in cartons of 4 1-gallon 
poly bottles with 4 12-ounce poly bottles of Liquid Hardener . . . and 
in 5-gallon Cubitainers (makes 20-40 gallons).  Flash-0-Graph 
Hardener is available as a separate item in cartons of 4 120-ounce 
poly bottles. 


Flash-0-Graph Fixer is buffered to extend its working life up to 20% 
beyond that of any other fixer. You get longer tray life— more 
negatives and prints per tray of fixer. Order from your nearest 
Hunt branch. Shipments made promptly. 








PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 
Palisades Park, New Jersey * Branches in Principal! Cities iS 
In Canada: PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. sem 
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now-greatly expanded 
mill facilities at Wausau.. 


110-inch-wide m 
from new papermaking ma 
recently put into operation at Wausau Pat 
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to bring you even finer 
printing papers...wider 
selection...faster service 


Here you see just a few of the many new facilities 
and capabilities now in operation at Wausau 
Paper Mills. Virtually doubling the production 
of Wausau Papers, a recently completed expan- 
sion program includes a new 1500-feet-per- 
minute paper machine, the most advanced 
auxiliary equipment,.and a new assembly, fin- 
ishing, and shipping addition. These Wausau 
expansion moves mean even higher quality sul- 
phite papers to meet today’s exacting printing 
requirements ...a completely diversified line 
... and a new standard of production flexibility 
and service for the nation’s printers and their 
paper suppliers. 

ASK FOR YOUR COPY of colorful new brochure, 
“The Ever-Widening World of Wausau Papers’ 
... takes you behind the scenes in papermaking at 
one of today’s most modernly equipped mills. 
Includes helpful paper-selector swatch. See your 
Wausau distributor, or write. . . 





*Trademark 


Wausau Paper Mills Company 
at Brokaw, Wisconsin 
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New, streamlined facilities at Wausau Paper 
Mills for skid and automatic ream wrapping 
FeTalemmer-Uacolaim of-(o1.¢-1e]lale me) el-1¢-14le] alm coManl-1-1 a -\'0-) ee 
growing demand for Wausau Papers ‘made 
with extra care.” 








View showing small segment of Wausau Papers 
mill stock inventory area resulting from newry 
constructed assembly, finishing, and shipping 
addition. 


Waus 
weather protection in new 


Moy- tol tare| 1 Papers on trucks with all- 
addition. Recent 
expansion permits loading 18 semitrailers, as 


well as inside loading of 11 freight cars. 


FACTS 
ABOUT 





FORMALITH 





10 good reasons for using this trouble-free film 





Formalith isa high quality lith film for making line and 
halftone negatives and positives of exceptional clarity 
and faithfulness, even when the copy is poor. Among 
its many outstanding performance characteristics, the 
following are most significant: 


The very high contrast emulsion consistently 
produces clear black lines and sharp, hard, almost 
fringeless dots. 


During development, the image comes up slowly 
and builds up gradually, permitting the cameraman 
adequate time for control. 


With line copy the background is uniformly 
dense, with a minimum of pinholing. Opaquing is 
practically eliminated. 


[Z¥ It dot etches exceptionally well. 


It is outstanding for faithful rendition of the 
middle tones of halftone copy. 


6 | It is normally supplied on a specially cast, shrink 
resistant, triacetate base (.005” and .003’’) but is also 
available on .005” and .010” polystyrene. 


It lies absolutely flat in the camera. The tri- 
acetate base scores and cracks easily after processing 
to facilitate stripping. 


[EJ It responds well to the fine line development 
technique. 


[EJ] 1 is consistent in performance, batch to batch 
and box to box. 


10} It is economically priced. 
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ILFORD 


FILM (65.71 


AFETY BASE SWRINK RESISTING 





If you use sizable quantities of lith film, it will pay 
you to investigate the savings Formalith offers . . . 
not just in film cost but in freedom from processing 
problems. Order through your regular graphic arts 
supplier. 


ILFORD INC. 


37 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, 
London: W. E. Booth Company, Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 
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196 Eliminates brush opaquing 
Speeds platemaking 
Sharpens dropouts 
Simplifies color separations 
Improves camera copy 
Saves time and labor 
Reduces overall job costs 


Wlane RUBYLITH... 


a revolutionary knife cut red film is laminated to 
a stable transparent plastic backing sheet. The 
red film is “light safe” so that when contacted to 
a sensitized emulsion and exposed to a suitable 
light source, light passes through the cut-out 
portions only...not through the red film. # The 
mylar* backing is absolutely stable...insures per- 
fect register. ™ Special effects such as crayon 
tones, paste ups, benday sheets, and opaquing 
are easily combined with versatile ULANO 
RUBYLITH. *T.M. DuPont Polyester Film 


Wlane AMBERLITH ... 


a companion film to Rubylith serves as a color 
separation medium which is used as the master 
on the camera copy board to secure negatives 
or positives. 





today on your OES ~a. 


letterhead fer your 
fr ee Sumaaae ¢ ener aamner 
ee technical brochure RUBYLITH - AMOERLITH 
and samples of the The Mew HAND.CUT MASKING FILMS for the GRAPHIC ARTS 


Ulano Graphic Arts Supplies, Inc. 


610 Dean Street, Brooklyn 38, New York, U.S.A, 
Cable Address “UlanoFilm” 
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7 GRaPnic 
TECHRMICAL 
POUNDATION 





NovemsBeER, 1936—NAPL raised its 
minimum dues to $25, with a $250 
maximum ... William J. Volz was 
elected president of the New York 
Photo-Lithographers Association. 
Other officers were James Gray, J. 


> rs 


B. Smith, Jr., 
Werblow. 


A. J. Fay and James 


* * 
“The lithographic woods are 
full of order takers . . . who 
depend entirely on their ability 
to “make the price’-—and the 
‘price’ is usually one the cus- 
tomer makes.” 
Harry A. Porter, of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter (now Harris-Intertype), said 
that “while I do not claim that off- 


Your jointing 
deserves the hest 


You will like the sharp, 
clean results with 


INSTA-LITH 


Black and Colors 


Maximum color strength gives long 
money-saving mileage. Down time 
eliminated by perfect press pertorm- 


ance. Quick drying. 


Try INSTA-LITH 
Black and Colors 
...and see the 
BIG difference! 







Founded 1920 





Flint Ink Corporation 


Gravure » Letterpress » Lithographic » Plerographte 
ATLANTA « CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DENVER » DETROIT » HOUSTON « INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE + KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 








set has the effect of gilding the lilly, 
I do not hold that the lilly, under 
the offset technique, retains all of its 
charm and _ force.” 

In another article, it was observed 
that ‘the big ‘plus’ in favor of litho- 
graphy’s future is the fact that color 
is coming more and more into mer- 
chandise, and that processes, such as 
lithography, which can visualize these 
products in color, are bound to bene- 
fit.” 


William Huebner advised that 
“paper will stretch, whereas 
film will not, so for register 
(Continued on Page 29) 


MEETINGS 


Lithographers and Printers National Asso- 
ciation, fall workshop, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 15-17. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, Mid- 
Season Council meeting, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati and Shreveport (concurrent re- 
gional sessions) Jan. 27, 1962. 


Lithographic Technical Foundation, annual 
Education, Members, Directors Meetings, 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
March 19-22, 1962. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, 
Cincinnati, May 2-4, 1962. 


DRUPA Exhibit, Dusseldorf, Germany, May 
5-18, 1962. 


Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla., May 
7-10, 1962. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 17th 
annual convention, Miami, May 31-June 
3, 1962. 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 
14th annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, June 11-13, 1962. 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, 43rd annual convention, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 12-15, 1962. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
30th annual convention and exhibit, Hotel 
Ambassador, Los Angeles, Sept. 19-22, 
1962. 


Printing industry of America, 76th annual 
convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Oct. 1-6, 1962. 


National Metal Decorators Association, an- 
nual convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Oct. 22-24, 1962. 
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FEEL THIS NEW ClAM PION BOND 








This is 20 lb. Champion Bond 




















Eh rod Send for your free 
copy of this new 
[hata fold tnated ulm ter the production folder on the 
peak crea. othe emer Model K Elrod 

















Elrod 


The hearty acceptance of the Model K by the printing in- 
dustry is further recognition of the importance of the Elrod 
as basic equipment for strip material requirements. 

Six different Elrod models are now available to meet 
practically any need—publications, job printing, circular 
and poster printing, daily newspapers (over 70% of all 
those in the United States and Canada use Elrods), week- 
lies, or any plant wanting to control its own production. 
Many present Elrod users profit by installing a Model K as 
supplementary equipment for continuous production of 
certain largely-used material. 

Each Elrod model is simply designed to produce high- 
quality material. Supplied electric-heated or gas-heated: 
molds up to 18-points are interchangeable on all Elrods. 


Ludlow Typog ra ph Compa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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IDEAL dependable 
press aids 


Ideal products help maintain pressroom 
efficiency and finished product quality: 


Ideal Tantone (Synthetic) Lithographic Rollers 
Ideal Masterlith (Vulcanized Oil) Lithographic Rollers 
Lithocraft Lithographic Rollers 

Duroc Ink Storage Drum Rollers 

Koraltone (Plastic) Typographic Inking Rollers 
Plast-O-Damp® System of Measured Moisture 
Synthox (Synthetic) Letterpress Rollers 

Ideal Typocraft (Solid Synthetic) Rollers 





Ideal Ink (Vv 


DX Synthetic Newspaper Rollers 


Flexocraft Rollers 


Impression Rollers (all types) 


Ideal Process Coated 
Ace Graytone Rollers 


Rollers 


Coating and Varnishing Rollers 


Textile Rollers 


Durogravure Rotogravure Impression Rollers 


Paper Mill Rollers 


Ideal Photoengravers’ and Litho Proof Rollers 
Waxing Machine Rollers 

Rubber Gluing Rollers 

Tanning Machine Rollers 

Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 

Pull and Draw Rollers 

Rubber Blanket Rollers 

Fabric-Covered Rollers 


Other Ideal Products Guaranteed 
to Render Exceptional Service 


Ideal Process Surfacing 
Machines 


Ideal Automatic Sectioning 
Machine (for split- 
fountain work) 


Cutting Rubbers 


Surfacing Compositions 


d Oil) Distributor Rollers 


Special Rubber and Syn- 
thetic Molded Items 


Rubber and Synthetic 


Plate Gums 


Sticktite Rubber Plate 


Adhesives 


RE-NU-ROL Roller and 
Blanket Conditioner 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St 
Chicago 8, Ill 


21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


6069-6073 Maywood Ave 
Huntington Park, Cal 


5238 Peachtree Road, NE 33 Stirrup Brook Highway 
Chamblee, Ga Marlboro, Mass 
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NOW... 
the biggest news since PLESTAR! 


New Ansco 


REPROLITH 
HY-ORTHO 


coated on .004° PLESTAR BASE 


Speeds up the Job and Improves Results! 
You'll discover all these advantages with the first box of Reprolith HY-ORTHO: 


Built-In Latitude gives Reprolith Hy-Ortho more 
“safety margin” in exposure and development without 
impairing image quality. 
Steep Contrast assures extremely hard dot structure 
. .. makes etching easier. 


New AntiAbrasion Surface puts Reprolith® Hy-Ortho 
film way out front in protection against scratches and 


nicks in handling. This cuts down expensive make- 
overs. 


Wide Choice of Filters is practicable with Reprolith 
Hy-Ortho because of this emulsion’s high orthochro- 
matic sensitivity. 
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Excellent Size-Holding property of Plestar base makes 
Reprolith Hy-Ortho a “natural” for exacting jobs. 


Faster Drying because of modern, thin emulsion of 


Reprolith Hy-Ortho and low moisture absorption of 
Plestar base. 


Be sure to take advantage 
of this big news . . . by or- 
dering Reprolith Hy-Ortho 
on .004” Plestar from your 
Ansco Dealer! . . . Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. A Di- 
vision of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. 


{ — Reprolith 
'  Hy-Ortho 
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V-BELT DRIVES 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 





PRINTING PRODUCTS 





Dayco offers the only complete 
line of V-Belts in the industry 
for every power transmission 
need—from fractional to 1,000 
and more horsepower. 





| 
ae 
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Dayco provides a complete line 
of Fan Belts, Radiator Hose, 
and other rubber products for 
passengercars,trucks, busses, 
and tractors. 





Dayco offset and letter press 
rollers, Gold Seal offset Blan- 
kets, Color Separators and 
Fountain Dividers, for all 
makes of presses. 


AGRICULTURAL V-BELTS INDUSTRIAL HOSE MOLDED RUBBER 





Dayco builds specialized 
V-Belts for the efficient trans- 
mission of power on all types 
of traction, propulsion and aux- 
iliary farm implement drives. 














Dayco offers molded and hor- 
izontal braided, machine and 
hand wrapped fabric, and wo- 
ven jacket constructions for all 
industrial applications. 


Dayco custom-engineered 
molded rubber, rubber-to- 
metal and rubber-and-fabric 
components for mechanical 
applications. 

















Take your pencil. Get all the Dayton 
literature from your files. Make one little 
change. In place of Dayton write Dayco. 


From now on, that’s our product name. 
Dayco V-Belts. Dayco Hose. Dayco 
Printing Rollers and Blankets. Dayco 
Molded Rubber. Dayco Agricultural and 

- Railway Drives. 


Thus ends the difference between our 
corporate name, Dayco and our former 
product name, Dayton. 


Let us repeat. The only thing that’s 
changed is the name. The same high 
quality. The same broad line. The same 
friendly, helpful people. Only their prod- 
uct line is now Dayco. DAYCO. 
D-A-Y-C-O. 


Dayco aA 


CORPORATION 


Printing Products Division Melrose Park, Illinois 


(Formerly known as The Dayton Rubber Company) 
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LEVEY WEB OFFSET PRESSES 
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LEVEY PLATES 











LEVEY LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS 
AND CHECKS ARE SAFE 


WITH 


SIEBOLD SAFETY 


¥ ENDORSEMENT gk CHECK IS acc 
by FULL PAYMENT OF THE FOLLOWING A 


Date 
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TOTAL OLOUCTIONS 





AMOUNT OF CHECK 


iF INCORRECT PLEASE TURN 
NO RECEIPT NECESSARY 











J. H. & G. B. Sresorp, Inc. 


150 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


ORDER OF. __ 


Cuemicat Corn Excoancet Bank 


CANAL & VARICK STREETS 
NEW YORK 


Here is a sales tool that allows you to boost 
your check printing profits and offer an un- 
usual service without specializing. No special 
plates are required with colorful Siebold 
Safety Inks on letterpress or offset printing, 
for they produce equally well with albumen, 


AFETY 
ioe NK 


ees 
zeo paint 

sures Kt 

meias 


With Siebold Safety Inks you can 
offer your customers not only distinc- 
tive pantograph designs but also pro- 
tection on checks, financial documents 
or any legal stocks. . . against altera- 
tions by chemicals er erasures. 





en ore a ___.DOLLARS 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD INC. 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 52 











MEMBER : Lithographic Technical Foundation 
National Association of Photo Lithographers 
National Association of Printing-Ink Makers 
National Printing-ink Research Association 
N.Y. Employing Printers Association. 


J.H.&G. B. 








EASTERN AGENTS 
FOR 
PERMAFLEX ROLLERS 








deep etch, high etch or presensitized plates 
or electrotypes. Siebold inks can be mixed 
with any litho varnish from No. 3 to No. 5. If 
the color is too strong, it may be easily re- 
duced with Siebold’s Sensitive White — 
specially manufactured for this purpose. 


SEND FOR BRAND NEW COLOR SAMPLE 
BOOK SHOWING THE 20 DISTINCTIVE 
SIEBOLD SAFETY INK COLORS. 


See us also for Magnetic Black Ink. 


000 8. 


150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER * MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS OWN PRODUCTIONS / RELEASED BY PARAMOUNT 


Tops in stability! You'll find the only thing that “stretches” when you use a double coated 
Consolidated Offset Enamel is your profit. High dimensional stability and the other outstanding 


quality features assure you trouble-free press performance . . . more profitable impressions per 
hour. Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Make a test run. Compare 


quality, performance and results. See for yourself! 


° 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant opcootkdelea 


Double Coated Offset: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 
Web Offset: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 











(Continued from Page 18) 


work, paper is out; but for 
black and white work, paper 
negatives on the right kind of 
paper, will enable you to get 
excellent results.” 


10 Years Ago 


NOvEMBER, 1951—A two-page 
picture story told how McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia, pro- 
duced 24-sheet posters, with equip- 
ment including a direct lithographing 
press . . . PIA elected Arthur A. 
Wetzel president and John M. 
Wolff, Jr., vice president at Boston 
convention . . . Four industry ex- 
perts, including Walter Kaiser, 
William M. Winship, Frank Preucil 
and Herbert Paschel, told of the 
difficulties in securing a really reliable 
“universal masking system.”’ 


= 8. ¢ 


The first four-color Harris press 
ever built was moved to A. B. 
Hirschfield Press in Denver. It 
was built for Stecher-Traung in 
San Francisco, which moved 
the press out to make room for 
the first Harris five-color. 


* * * 


William H. Merten, 81, chairman 
of the board and former president of 
Strobridge Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, died . . . LTF discussed its 
new copper-aluminum plate. 


eo 2 


One of the few survivors of 
litho’s “stone age,’ Litho Trade 
Service Studios, moved in Chi- 
cago. Company provided stone 
engravings for litho houses still 
using the original process. 


* * * 


Litho club elections included Robert 
Rossell, president of Washington; 
Merrill N. Friend, Boston; Joseph 
Kneble, Philadelphia; and W. Arch 
Scott, Baltimore. 


* * * 


5 Years Ago 


NoveMBER, 1956 — Lithography hit 
the billion mark, according to~ the 
latest census report, a gain in seven 
years of 106 per cent . . . Stanley 
Rinehart, of the DuPont Printing 
Div., wrote that a quality control 
program can cut spoilage, and help 
estimating, planning and production. 


“There's no use arguing about 
tastes,” is the rule calendar 
lithographers have, learned in 
selecting illustrations year after 
year. The story of calendar pro- 
duction at Joseph Hoover & 
Sons, Philadelphia, was told in 
a picture story ... In an ad- 
dress to graphic arts trade as- 
sociation executives, Floyd 
Maxwell, of LNA, declared 
that “there is no place for a 
battle of the processes.’™ 





“Tri-odized”’ 
to look, 


feel 
and work 
better 





SEAMLESS UNI-DAMP° DAMPENER COVERS 


Seamless, velvet-smooth UNI- 
DAMPis the only dampener cover 
that is “Tri-odized’” (a special 
Jomac process), to assure absolute 
uniformity, freedom from lint, 
and proper moisture transfer. It is 
designed for use with every type 
of dampener undercover, includ- 
ing paper. Try UNI-DAMP today. 
You will like the difference in re- 
production quality. UNI-DAMP 
is available in cut lengths with 


either sewn drawstrings or eyelets 
on one end; also in uncut rolls of 
25 yd. packed in center-opening, 
dustfree cartons. 





Increase dampener cover life by as 
much as 50% by breaking in your 
rollers and keeping your covers 
clean with a Jomac Roller Cleaner 
and a Jomac Dampener Dryer— 
sized to meet your every need. 











Jomac Inc., Dept. L-1 
J riAcC Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


‘““Jomac. Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!” 
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NEKOOSA BOND is scientifically engineered to save time 


= 
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If you’ll excuse the-pun, 

we would like to make 

a flat statement about our 
Nekoosa Bond. It always 
lies flat! It is dimensionally 
stable, eliminating curls 

and wrinkles. Cuts down 
running time because it cuts 
down press stops. Saves 

you money. Saves you 


customers, too. 
Nekoosa Bond comes in a 
dazzling new white... 


and a choice of 12 —count 


‘em—12 colors! And there are 


Nekoosa Bond envelopes to 


match every color. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


and Potsdam, New York 
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PRESSURE-SENSITIVE KLEEN-STIK TAPES 


To get your P.O.P. display jobs off to a quick selling 
start, add Kleen-Stik Tape—world’s fastest 

display mounting method. So quick and easy for 
anyone to use... just peel the paper backing and press 
the exposed adhesive against wall or window—it’s up 

in seconds! Be sure you use genuine Kleen-Stik® 
—the modern self-sticking tape that means 

quick mounting and quick sales action. 





@ Sticks tight without moistening, on any smooth surface 
@ Neat, clean, invisible — won't peel or pucker 
@ Available from your merchant or Kleen-Stik Service Plant 


FREE — idea-packed booklet ‘101 Stik-Triks.”’ 
Write for your copy today. 


@ 


© KLE E Ae -STi KK provucts, INC. 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, and TORONTO, CANADA 


OVER 25 YEARS OF PRESSURE-SEN i t 
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EDITORIALS 





Those Vital 12 Minutes 


ITH the close of the fall convention 

season, printers and lithographers now 
have a chance to go back to the shop and apply 
some of the things they learned at the NAPL, 
PIA and Metal Decorating conventions. 

All three associations drew big attendances, 
with PIA (celebrating its 75th anniversary) and 
NMDA setting new records, and NAPL ap- 
proaching its 1960 attendance record and far 
surpassing any previous exhibition. 

The National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, which last month announced its mem- 
bership had reached the 1,400 mark, had a tight 
squeeze in the Hotel Commodore, New York. 
Four years ago, when the convention was 
planned, no one had any idea the exhibit would 
grow to such proportions by 1961, and that ex- 
hibits would overflow the ballroom into numer- 
ous side rooms and to other floors of the hotel. 

The NAPL staff has assured its members and 
exhibitors that it won’t happen again. Next year 
the association will hold its meeting and exhibit 
in the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. For 1963, 
the newly expanded Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago will be used, and in 1964 the new New 
York Hilton will be the scene of the convention, 
with the World’s Fair an added attraction. 

An interesting change of pace for both the 
Printing Industry of America and National 
Metal Decorators Association conventions has 
been planned for next year. They will meet a 
few weeks apart, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in Montreal, frequently called the “Paris of 
North America.” 

It was interesting to note, at both the NAPL 
and PIA conventions, a heavy emphasis this year 
on methods of cutting costs and obtaining great- 
er productivity in the shop, rather than simply 
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on “knowing your costs and charging for them.” 
Analyzing costs and seeking ways of lowering 
them ... of obtaining more efficient output from 
both men and machines . . . seems to be a more 
constructive approach than simply writing off 
high costs as inevitable and seeking to pass them 
on to the buyer. 

A thorough study of job procedures, plant 
layout and flow of materials in process should 
pay big dividends, several speakers noted. Others 
pointed out that the small profit margin of most 
printing and lithographing plants means, in ef- 
fect, that management is obtaining profit from 
only 12 minutes during the working day. How 
to increase this 12-minute profit margin was the 
topic of several speakers, who pointed out the 
wasted time and money involved in protracted 
coffee breaks, and check-in, check-out, washup 
and “gossiping” on company time. If these 
abuses can be eliminated, substantial savings can 
be realized, they advised. 

One speaker, however, took the position that 
savings from this source, while welcome, are 
really small peanuts compared with the profits 
to be realized by encouraging employes to oper- 
ate at 75 to 80 percent of their potential, instead 
of the 60 to 65 percent, which is estimated to be 
the national average. 

How to do it? It isn’t easy, he admitted, being 
fundamentally a problem of human relations. 
It helps to determine employe attitudes toward 
the job (by use of questionnaires, for instance) 
and to hold regular management-labor meetings 
to encourage interest in the company, the jobs 
being produced and the part that each craftsman 
plays in this production. 

Building improved employe attitudes requires 
a thorough, long-range program that goes much 
deeper than coffee breaks. Progressive plants that 
have tried this approach, however, report that 
the rewards justify the effort." 
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12 Minutes for Profit 


HE Diamond Jubilee conven- 
tion of Printing Industry of 

America last month in Pittsburgh 
attracted more than 1,200 printers 
and lithographers from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, PIA’s 
75th convention was held in the 
strikingly modern Pittsburgh Hilton 
hotel, at the apex of the city’s famous 
—and recently rejuvenated—Golden 
Triangle. 

Considerable attention was focused 
on the 12-minute profit margin. 

PIA conventions seem to get more 
complex every year. During the week- 
long convention, Oct. 9-14, more 
than 75 special events were on the 
schedule, with 120 men from inside 
and outside the printing industry 
participating in the program. 

Among the highlights were these: 

@ Election of Oliver R. Sperry, 





of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago, as new president of the as- 
sociation, succeeding Francis N. 
Ehrenberg, Blanchard Press, Garden 
City Ns XG 

@ Awarding of the A. F. Lewis 
“Man of the Year’ title to William 
H. Bulkeley, vice president of the 
Connecticut Printers, Inc., Hartford, 
and immediate past president of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 

e A description of the continued 
growth of the lithographic industry 
as “probably the important 
graphic arts trend in our time,” by 
a panel of 
Harris-Intertype Corp. 

@ Presentation of $1,000 checks 
and Benjamin Franklin statuettes to 
winners in the PIA-Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. annual Self-Adver- 


tising Awards Competition. 


most 


speakers representing 
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@ Awarding of a special plaque to 
the 19 living past presidents of PIA, 
12 of whom attended the meeting. 

@ A dramatic skit entitled “The 
Union Organization Drive,” in 
which PIA “actors” showed how a 

gion organization drive gets started, 
“nd what the company should do to 
cope with it. 

Elected to serve with Mr, Sperry 
were the following officers: Max B. 
E. Clarkson, Graphic Controls 
Corp., Buffalo, vice president; Men- 
del Segal, Stein Printing Co., At- 
lanta, secretary; and Arthur H. 
Gratz, Herbick & Held Printing 
Co., Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

J. Paul Whitehead, Heminway 
Corp., Waterbury, Conn. was named 
to head the Master Printers Section, 
succeeding Mr. Clarkson, and Oran 
I. Brown was elected head of the 
Union Employers Section, succeeding 
Mr. Segal. 

Opening the convention on Mon- 
day was a keynote address by Robert 
A. Weaver, Jr., chairman of the 
executive committee of the new na- 
tional newspaper World. Mr. 
Weaver told the meeting he believes 
that American businesses, large and 
small, “can do their part to thwart 
potential aggressors by keeping our 
economy strong through aggressive- 
nes.” He added that he did not think 
there will be a world atomic war. He 
warned, however, “that those op- 
posed to our philosophy of free enter- 
prise will continue to do everything 
possible to disrupt our economy as a 
line of first attack.” 

He said the communications media 
are of vital importance in this era 
of world tensions, and pointed out 
that the printers of America repre- 
sent one of the keys to communica- 
tions. He declared that the leader- 
ship of printers could be an example 
on preparedness to the entire busi- 
ness community. 

President’s Report 

In his president’s report, Mr. 
Ehrenberg expressed optimism about 
the future of the industry. “The 
industry is prepared for possible 
world emergencies, is developing man- 
agement talent, and is growing in 
the understanding of better human 
relations.” 








New PIA officers: (l.-r.) Mendel Segal, secretary; Max B. E. Clarkson, 
vice president; Oliver Sperry, president; Francis N. Ehrenberg, retiring 
president; and Arthur H. Gratz, treasurer. 








“In my travels through the United 
States and Canada,” he went on, 
“T have found more black figures 
of hard won success, more evidence 
of gain and progress than we have 
had at any time in the past decade.” 

Praising the development of better 
leaders in the printing industry, the 
retiring president singled out the 
achievements of the Advanced Man- 
agement Executive Development pro- 
gram which PIA sponsors in coop- 
eration with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland. 

He announced that at a meeting 
of the University Program Advisory 
Committee, Edward McSweeney, 
chairman of the committee, had pre- 
sented PIA with an _ additional 
$10,000 grant from the Louis Calder 
Foundation. 

Representatives of Harris-Intertype 
Corp. presented a panel discussion 
Monday afternoon under the general 
title “Industry Trends—Guides to 
Long-Range Planning.” 

Richard B. Tullis, executive vice 
president of H-I, opened the pro- 
gram with a general discussion of 
industry trends. 

He talked about the “very favor- 
able built-in growth trends,” such as 
advertising and supermarket pack- 
aging, which seem to assure con- 
tinued expansion for offset in the 
years to come. 
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“Because there are very few real 
giants in the graphic arts — most 
plants being rather small as con- 
trasted with other industries—it is 
important for trade associations to 
provide management services to the 
individual members,” he said. 

George C. Houck, president of the 
Harris-Seybold Div., talked about the 
adaptability of offset to the advertis- 
ing field, including packaging, and 
it was he who characterized the 
trend to offset as the most important 
in the graphic arts, 

He used graphs to show the 
dramatic move to multi-color presses, 
in the large sizes, as against single 
color equipment. 

He also talked about the trend to- 
ward mergers in the printing and 
lithographing field, citing some re- 
presentative examples from all parts 
of the U. S. He pointed out that 
mergers have permitted greater spe- 
cialization, in many cases, and said 
he feels there will be many more 
mergers in the years ahead. Further- 
more, he looks for a continuing trend 
toward combination plants. 

Mr. Houck said that multi-color 
presses now represent 50 per cent of 
his company’s production. He added 
that light weight metals, steel in 
place of cast iron for many parts, 
nylon bearings and other new devel- 


opments are being used on_ the 
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Harris-Intertype officers (l.-r.) Houck, Tullis and Baker discuss long-range industry trends at special PIA panel. 





equipment to help presses perform 
faster and with greater quality. 


Trend To Rotary 

Charles M. Baker, Jr., vice 
president of the Cottrell Div., 
focused attention on the trend to- 
ward web printing—both letterpress 
and offset—pointing out that total 
rotary printing, excluding news- 
papers, has more than doubled in the 
past 10 years. He mentioned the de- 
velopment of such devices as flying 
pasters, electrical controls, improved 
paper and plates, as helping the move 
along. With rotary equipment, he 
stated, the cost of printing a page 
(exclusive of materials) actually is 
less than with sheet-fed equipment. 
Of the 200 or more _ web-offset 
presses now in use, he estimated, 
more than half are four- or five-color. 
“Web-offset now can do fine 
quality -color process work,” he 
added. He estimated that web is now 
used for more than 500 newspapers. 
Martin M. Reed, vice president 
international, talked about type-set- 
ting. He believes that trends in this 
area “will be in the direction of the 
refinement and simplification of ma- 
chines now available—both hot and 
cold type.” Printers and lithographers 
will be preoccupied with the selec- 
tion of the correct equipment to 
economically suit their applications. 
“Whether or not those applications 
require tape operated machines, sim- 
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plified hot metal equipment or photo- 
typesetting should be determined by 
the economics involved,’ he asserted. 

He reported that phototypesetting 
now represents about 12 per cent of 
all keyboard sales in the U. S. He 
also mentioned the trend toward 
typewriter composition, both justified 
and unjustified. 

The final speaker on the Harris- 
Intertype panel was W. Ray Spiller, 
vice president — engineering. He 
talked about three applications of 
electronics in the printing plant: in 
controls, scanning and image forma- 
tion, As for the latter, he concen- 
trated on xerography, and other po- 
tential uses, such as for printing di- 
rectly on sensitized paper. 

Mr. Spiller also discussed the 
trend toward greater automation of 
printing, bindery and _ typesetting 
equipment, which he said has largely 
resulted from the wage-price squeeze. 
He called on management to study 
the application of modern scientific 
developments but warned that this 
application can be costly. He cau- 
tioned printers, also, not to be “over- 
impressed by the glamour of new 
ideas.” He added, however, that real 
progress, while expensive on a short- 
time basis, can be beneficial in the 
leng run. 


Executive Development 
The Tuesday morning session was 
devoted entirely to a panel discussion 





of executive development and _ the 
development of a customer oriented 
business strategy. Arthur H. Gratz, 
president of Herbick & Held Print- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, presided. 

Edward McSweeney, PIA man- 
agement advisor, pointed out that 
the PIA was one of the first asso- 
ciations in the graphic arts to realize 
the importance of management train- 
ing. He said that in the 1930’s only 
a handful of printers had any cost- 
systems, and that PIA has helped to 
correct this situation in the ensuing 
years. 

Walter F. McArdle, president of 
McArdle Printing Co., Washington, 
pointed to the “growing professional 
approach of trade associations” and 
praised the management training 
program at Western Reserve. 

Carlton R. Cummings, Herbick & 
Held, mentioned the annual sales 
conferences of PIA (the next one 
to be held April 4-6, 1962, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago) 
and the new PIA Sales Development 
Manual as two very useful PIA 
services. The first copy of the sales 
manual was presented to president 
Ehrenberg at the meeting. 

The challenge to the printing in- 
dustry, according to Eugene B. 
Mapel, is “to make salesmen aware 
of the management concept and man- 
agement aware of the selling con- 
cept.” Mr. Mapel is vice president 
and director of marketing for Chase 
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Manhattan Bank, New York. 

“Marketing principles must be set 
at the very top of the company,” he 
feels ‘‘and the chief salesman must be 
the head of the business, because only 
top management can provide the 
leadership needed for a_ successful 
sales program.” 

Mr. Mapel, discussing the need 
for creative printing, cited the case 
of the printer who came to him with 
the idea for a “Cab Driver’s Guide 
to Chase Manhattan Bank,” after 
experiencing difficulty in finding the 
new building at 1 Chase Manhattan 
Plaza. “When we printed the piece 
do you think we asked for competi- 
tive bids?” he asked. 

The final speaker on the panel, 
Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, declared 
that the printing industry, while it 
has made a commendable start, “‘still 
is far behind other industries in its 
executive development program.” Dr. 
Cullman, professor of marketing at 
Ohio State University, urged print- 
ing industry leaders to be more cus- 
tomer oriented. “Others have em- 
braced the marketing concept, but it 
is still novel in the printing indus- 
try,” he declared. 


‘I. M. Friendly’ 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention was the union-management 
skit put on by members of the Master 
Printers Section at the ‘Tuesday 
luncheon. MPS president Max B. 
FE. Clarkson narrated the program, 
which depicted an attempt by a 
fictitious union, “Amalgamated Press- 
man’s Union International” to or- 


Shown during Master Printers Section’s management-labor skit 
are (l.-r.) Carroll Barfield, president of “I, M. Friendly Print- 
ing & Lithographing Company,’ John Jay Bernhard, “press- 


ganize the “I. M. Friendly Printing 
& Lithographing Co.” The skit 
showed how a union drive gets 
started, and how management can 
make use of MPS services, includ- 
ing counsel, to cope with the situa- 
tion. 

In the afternoon, standing com- 
mittees of the MPS Section held 
concurrent meetings, On Wednesday 
morning, MPS members presented 
case histories of how they used 
various MPS programs, including 
certificates of craftsmanship, person- 
nel policy manuals, the ‘We’ pro- 
gram, and health, welfare and insur- 
ance programs. In the afternoon 
Gabriel Hellman, Pension Planning 
Co., New York, told the group the 
“ABC’s of Pension Planning.” 

Labor relations. problems occupied 
the Tuesday afternoon program of 
the Union Employers Section. Men- 
del Segal, president of UES, pre- 
sided at the session, which included 
the following topics and speakers: 
“The New UES Labor Relations 
Manual,” Oran I. Brown, Rand 
McNally & Co.; “The Continuing 
Cycle of Labor Relations,’ Glenn 
W. Cruson, Oregon Printing Indus- 
try; ‘““Plannning for Collective Bar- 
gaining,” George M. Houlihan, The 
Franklin Association, Chicago; ‘‘Col- 
lective Bargaining Procedures,” Les- 
lie C. Shomo, National Publishing 
Co., Washington, D. C.; and “Nego- 
tiation of Contract Provisions,” 
Harry M. Fritz, Wm. G. Johnston 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

On the following day, UES mem- 


bers concerned themselves with 


Supervisor,” and 
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“Management Practices that Jeop- 
ardize the 12-Minute Profit Mar- 
gin.” The 12-minute margin is the 
amount of time each day which 
actually produces profits for the 
average company, with the remainder 
of the day devoted to paying ma- 
terials, labor, etc. 

Houston Gray, Commercial Print- 
ing Div., Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, gave a general introduc- 
tion to the panel discussion, citing 
the following employe and manage- 
ment abuses that cut into the profit 
picture: 

1. Incomplete job tickets, which 
cause delay. 

2. Washup and changing clothes 
on company time, (The latter can 
cost a company $195 a year, he esti- 
mated. ) 

3. Poor plant layout. 

4. Union 
company time. 

5. Poor housekeeping. If the 
company takes the lead in this de- 


business conducted on 


partment, employes will soon follow 
suit, experience has shown, according 
to Mr. Gray. 

Specific practices that affect the 
composing room were enumerated by 
James A. Stiles, Williams Press, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y. “The biggest 
gain we can make in the profit mar- 
gin is to take advantage of 20 per 
cent added productivity per man,” 
he asserted, Mr. Stiles said studies 
have shown that most workers are 
giving 20 per cent less than their 
real potential. Along with this 
major factor, he urged management 
to consider ways to reduce absen- 


man,” Carey Dowd, “letterpress foreman,’ Doris Hall, “bindery 
William Kistler, } 


“college-trained factory 


supervisor” at the fictitious printing and lithographing plant. 
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teeism, another major drawback to 
profits. 

Problems in the pressroom area 
were Handled by Ralph P. Brighton, 
J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, who 
mentioned the importance of human 
relations. Listing the basic needs of 
any worker as physiological, security, 
social activity, human dignity and 
advancement, he discussed ways in 
which these needs should be filled 
by management to get the best per- 
formance from each worker. He then 
went through a typical day of a 
worker, showing profit leaks from 
late arrival in the morning to wash- 
up and check out on company time 
at the end of the day. 

The final speaker, Robert A. 
Urish, Kable Printing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill., considered the bin- 
dery. He praised the use of labor- 
management meetings to work out 
ways of improving efficiency in the 
bindery, with particular regard to 
manning, “One of the most important 
things you can do is to see that your 
shop rules are up to date,” he urged. 

UES luncheon speaker J. Norman 
Goddess, counsel for Printing Indus- 
try of Illinois, pointed out the ad- 
vantages of “avoiding an impasse in 
labor negotiations.” He _ explained 
that letting negotiations stop because 
of an impasse on one point can 
cause viewpoints to harden, and 
make difficult subsequent discussions. 
“For this reason, the package plan 
was developed,” he said, “to con- 
sider an overall offer without draw- 
ing attention to one or two trouble- 
some points.” 

A series of case histories on the 
general theme “People Produce 
Profits,” had as its featured speaker 
Prof. George S. Odiorne, director of 
the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan. 

He admitted that “this is a field 
where cracker-barrel philosophers and 
those professing the wisdom of the 
pool-room savants seem to thrive,” 
but he added that “the most practi- 
cal way to judge a leader is by his 
followers.” 

He scoffed at those who try to 
analyze how certain personality traits 
produce leaders, saying, “No single 
personality trait or combination. of 
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any two traits are always present or 


always absent in any _ individual 
leader. Forget all about those per- 
sonality cults.” 

To businessmen who complain: 
“The people around here are all 
nincompoops” he asks: ‘Who hired 
them? Who trained them? Who 
promotes them?’ When they answer, 
he remarks “Then you must be the 
Chief Nincompoop.”’ 

Later Prof. Odiorne addressed a 
luncheon meeting on the topic “How 
Managers Make Things Happen.” 
He criticized the small businessman 
with old-fashioned business ideas who 
stretches his capital too far and can’t 
get more when it runs out. “This 
man says he doesn’t need a personnel 
manager .. . he thinks he can make 
all the decisions himself; as a result 
he repels good people from working 
for him.” 

Prof. Odiorne mentioned four im- 
portant functions that must be carried 
out in any business—technical, com- 
mercial, financial and accounting— 
but declared that “none of these is 
the function of the manager.” He 
went on to cite six other things 
which the manager must do: 

1. Act on his own volition 
not react to situations. 

2. Be tough minded . . . ask others 
to do jobs he wouldn’t want to do 
himself. 

3. Get and use the ideas of others. 

4. Generate the desire to excel. 

5. Have the ability to overcome 
obstacles. 

6. Be oriented for profits. 

Other panelists and a brief sum- 

mary of their comments were as fol- 
lows: 
R. Wolever, Eureka 
Specialty Printing Co., Scranton, Pa. 
—“Our company uses regular and 
special meetings to develop manage- 
ment skills.) We have a ‘Luncheon 
with the President’ program in which 
all employes are invited, and a de- 
partmental log book in which every- 
thing of importance is recorded and 
available to every member of the 
department.” 

Oran I. Brown, Rand McNally 
& Co., Skokie, Ill—‘‘We give em- 
ployes information about sales, costs, 
profits and operating objectives, and 


Clarence 





we encourage a ‘feed-back’ of ideas 
from them.” 

George Truell, Graphic Controls 
Corp., Buffalo—“We initiated a com- 
pany survey of attitudes to see how 
cur people really felt about things, 
and we regularly enlist their aid in 
solving problems in the areas in 
which they work. We have learned 
that there is no one right answer 
to any problem.” 

Arnold Greenfield, Alfred Allen 
Watts Co., Clifton, N. J.—“Man- 
agement must provide a healthy en- 
vironment to get the most from its 
people. The have 
ability, understanding of his job and 
the proper tools to do it. In order 
for the foreman to contol his de- 
partment adequately, he must know, 
each day, the productivity of his 


foreman must 


department.” 

Closing the program was the pre- 
mier showing of the film, “Manage- 
ment Career Opportunities,” ar- 
ranged by the Education Council. 

The final two days of the con- 
vention were devoted to a Produc- 
tion Institute, including a Production 
Session all day Friday and a Tech- 
nical Forum all day Saturday. 

On Friday the emphasis was on 
improving management, _ planning, 
controls, standards and_ techniques. 
Concluding the session were case 
histories on ideas used to reduce pro- 
duction costs. 

On Saturday speakers representing 
all phases of the graphic arts handled 
a variety of questions from the au- 
dience. Serving on the litho panel 
were Stanley Collister, Litho Chemi- 
cal & Supply Co.; Merlin Kirby, 
Rand McNally; and Harvey Sweet- 
land, St. Regis Paper Co. 

Among the many sectional meet- 
ings which ran concurrently with the 
main business sessions was a program 
for the small printer, with the gen- 
eral theme, “Stop Working and Get 
Rich.” The program emphasized the 
fact that the owners and managers 
of many small plants are so pre- 
occupied with operating details that 
they allow no time to devote to man- 
agement activities. 

Next year PIA will meet at the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 
Oct. 1-6." 
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ALA Local 1 Displays 


Two-Color Harris 


At NY’s Grand Central 


O promote the lithographic industry in the Metro- 

politan New York area, Local 1, of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America, last month opened a 
$150,000 exhibit in Grand Central Terminal. The ex- 
hibit, which was formally opened by New York’s Mayor 
Robert Wagner on Oct. 11, will be on view for three 
months. 

Highlighting the display is a 22,000-pound Harris 
25 x 38” two-color lithographic press. During the course 
of the showing the press will be printing various ex- 
amples of modern color lithography. For example, a 
special lithograph of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was 
run on the press on the first day of the exhibit. After 
the display closes, the press will be shipped to Queens 
Lithograph Corp., N. Y., from whom it is on loan. 

Another feature of the display is a 140-year-old hand 
lithographing press, which is part of Local 1’s litho- 
graphic historical collection. A portrait of Alois Sene- 
felder appears on the stone of the press. The ancient 
machine and the sleek new Harris present a striking 
contrast and dramatize the progress that has been made 
in lithography during the past century. 

In addition, representative prints of great names in 
the lithographic field are on display. There is also an 
artist’s conception of the proposed $225 milllion Litho 
Central City housing project, which is being sponsored 
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Edward Swayduck (left) president of Local No. 1, ALA, 
helps New York’s mayor Robert F. Wagner lithograph a 
portrait of Senefelder on an ancient stone lithograph press. 


by Local 1, and which is scheduled to be built over 
the tracks of the New York Central Freight yards on 
the west side of Manhattan. 

The main reason for the display is to acquaint the 
general public with just what lithography is, Edward 
Swayduck, president of Local 1, said “we decided to 
finance the display after the president of a large corpora- 
tion told me he didn’t understand the process, even 
though he bought large quantities of lithographic printing 
every year.” 

In addition, Mr. Swayduck said that if the display 
increases the money spent on lithography in New York 
by only one half of one per cent, it will bring the 
union’s members an additional $5 million annually in 
wages, The Grand Central display was widely reported in 
the New York press and praised editorially. 

During the past year, Local 1 has initiated several 
promotional programs designed to publicize the union 
and the lithographic industry. This year, a number of 
advertising inserts were run in national trade maga- 
zines, and this summer 23,000 ‘“‘car cards” were placed 
in subways and buses and commuter trains in and 
around New York City. 

Founded in 1882, Local 1 is the oldest and biggest 
local in the ALA. It has 8,500 of the international’s 
40,000 members." 
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H& H Wins 
-Bennies’ 
In Two 


Categories 


Individual Specimen 
Winners 
Firms with 1-19 Employes 

First: P.A.P.  (Printing-Advertising- 
Promotion), Monrovia, Calif. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Cape & Company, 
Ltd., Toronto; Hillside Press, Los An- 
geles; Nida-Eckstein Printing, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Best Firty: Globe Color Press, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (two awards) ; 
Lanzit Printing Co., Los Angeles; Spen- 
cer Printing Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Firms with 20-99 Employes 

First: Ar-Kay Printing Co., Inc., New 
York. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Frye & Smith, 
Ltd., San Diego, Calif.; Princeton Print- 
ing Co., Princeton, N.J.; The A. H. Pugh 
Co. and Lithocolor, Inc., Cincinnati. 
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Winners in the Miller-PIA Self-Advertising Awards Contest — From left (Seated): 
Willis Frank, Bay State Press Corp., Boston; William G. Young, president of the 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh; Miss Mimi Turaue of the show 
“Gypsy”; Harry T. Gardner, Wm. G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh. (Standing): 
Paul D. McConaughy, Princeton Printing Co., Princeton, N. J.; Leon A. Cooper- 
man, The Fox Press, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; M. F. Rudolph and Howard Kaneff, 
Ar-Kay Printing Co., New York; R. Burke Stanard, Commercial Printing & 
Letter Service Company, Dallas, Texas; Henry Henneberg, P. A. P., Monrovia, 
California; Carleton R, Cummings, Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh. 
Messers. Stanard and Henneberg were stand-ins for the winning firms. 


ERBICK & Held Printing 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., led the 
printing and lithographing industry 
with two first place awards last 
month in the Printing Industry of 
America Self-Advertising Exhibition 
& Awards. 


H & H won $1,000 and a Ben- 


jamin Franklin Statuette for its first 


Best Firry: Daniels Printing Co., 
Boston; The Drake Press, Philadelphia; 
Independent Printing Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Calif.; M. H. Lavore Co., Inc., New 
York; The A. H. Pugh Printing Co. and 
Lithocolor, Inc., Cincinnati; Service Off- 
set Corporation, Chicago, 


Firms with 100 or More Employes 
First: Herbick & Held Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


HonorABLE MENTION: The Georgian 


Press, Inc., New York; Herbick & Held 
Printing Co., Pittsburgh. 


Best Firry: Walter G. Anderson and 
Associates, Minneapolis (two awards) ; 
The Baughman Company, Richmond, Va.; 
Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh 
(three awards); Williams and Marcus 
Co., Primos, Pa. 


place entry in the “campaign’’ cate- 
gory, in the 100 and more employes 
division, another “Bennie” for first 
place in the same division for “‘indi- 
vidual specimens,’ as well as one 
honorable mention and three “Best 
Fifty” awards. 

Awards were made at a breakfast 
sponsored by Miller Printing Ma- 


Campaign Winners 

Firms with 1-19 Employes 
First: Bay State Press Corp., Boston. 
SECOND: Commercial Printing and Let- 

ter Service Co., Dallas, Tex. 

HONORABLE MENTION: E. John Schmitz 
& -Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 

Best Firty: Globe Color Press, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mor-Craft, Co. 
Pittsburgh. 

Firms with 20-99 Employes 
First: The Fox Press, Inc., Hartford. 
SECOND. Princeton Printing Co., Prince- 

ton, N.J. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Bryant Press, Inc., 
New York; General Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Los Angeles; The Hub Off- 
set Co., Boston. 

Best Firry: Finlay Brothers, Hartford, 
Conn.; Hennage Lithograph Co., Inc., 
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chinery Co., during the PIA con- 
vention in Pittsburgh. 

Nine “Bennies,” and three $1,000 
cash awards were presented to firms 
in three size categories whose “indi- 
vidual specimen” and ‘“‘campaign’”’ ad- 
vertising were judged best. 

First prize “Bennies” for outstand- 
ing individual advertising pieces 
were awarded to P. A. P., Monro- 
via Calif., (1-19 employes) ; and Ar- 
Kay Printing Co., New York (20- 
99). 

First prize campaign awards of 
$1,000 were presented to Bay State 
Press Corp., Boston, (1-19); and 
The Fox Press, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., (20-99). Second prize Bennies 
were awarded to Commercial Print- 
ing and Letter Service Company, 
Dallas, Tex. (1-19), Princeton 
Printing Company, Princeton, N, J. 
(20-99), and William G. Johnston 
Co., Pittsburgh, (100 and more). 

The complete self-advertising ex- 
hibit was put on display at the con- 
vention after the awards were pre- 
sented. On view were the top win- 
winners, Honorable Mentions, and 
those entries which were judged to 
be among the “Best Fifty” submitted 
in the competition. Following the 
convention, the exhibit in whole or 
in part will be made available to 
various local and national trade as- 
sociations for display throughout the 
coming year. Arrangements for the 
exhibit can be made by contacting 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
1117 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33, 
Pa.® 








Washington, D.C.; Holden Printing Co., 
Minneapolis; The Kenny Press, Newark, 
N.J.; Los Angeles Lithograph Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles; North Hollywood Printing 
Co., Burbank, Calif.; Spangler, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Firms with 100 or More Employes 
First: Herbick & Held Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
SECOND: 
Pittsburgh. 
HONORABLE MENTION: Jeffries Banknote 
Co., Los Angeles; Riegel Paper Corp., 
Folding Carton Division, New York. 
Best Firty: Walter G. Anderson & 
Associates, Minneapolis; Con P. Curran 
Printing Co., St. Louis; Economy Litho- 
graph Co., Los Angeles; The Veritone 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill.; Wetzel Brothers, 
Inc., Milwaukee.® 


Inc., 


William G. Johnston Co., 








NAPL Q. and A. 


ONCLUDING the 29th an- 

nual convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
held last month at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, (see October 
ML for report) a technical session 
was held at which a six-man panel, 
moderated by John Kronenberg, of 
S. D. Warren Co., answered ques- 
tions from the audience. 

Panel members and the subjects 
were Philip Quar- 
tararo, Kipe Offset Process Co., Inc., 
platemaking; Louis Federmack, 
Barnes camera; Peter 
Rice, Capricorn Litho Co., press; 
Vincent Subenski, Seaboard Printing 
Inks, inks; Harry Baldwin, Cham- 
pion Papers, papers; and Michael 
Bruno, Technical 
Foundation, general technical ques- 
tions. 


they discussed 


Press, Inc., 


Lithographic 


about 
problems in lithography today, the 
meeting also addressed itself to pre- 


In addition to questions 


sent research activities and_ possible 
future developments. Following is a 
summary of some of the topics dis- 
cussed. 

In answer to the question, “What 
is the future of the big wrap-around 
Mr. Rice expressed the 
opinion that the big development in 
this field will have to come, not so 


presses ?” 


much in bigger wrap-around presses, 
but in bigger wrap-around plates. It 
was generally agreed by the panel 
that the future of these presses looks 
very good and that they will, in 
some areas, do a better job than to- 
day’s litho presses. 

Answering the question,’ What is 
the preferred method of making sil- 
houette Feder- 
mack said that there seem to be two 


halftones?” Louis 


generally accepted methods: 

1. Shooting the halftone at a 
lower speed and then increasing its 
development time, 


2. Making a supplementary mask 
exposure, developing it “thin,’ and 
then superimposing the mask on the 
halftone. By the 


mask, the undesired white areas can 


superimposing 
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be dropped out from the copy with- 
out difficulty. 


Mr. also asked 
whether or not an ultraviolet filter 
has an adverse effect on light. He 
replied that most filters coming on 
the market today do not appreciably 
affect light sources. 


Federmack was 


Harry Baldwin was asked “How 
stable are fluorescent dyes on paper?” 
He described several experiences that 
he had heard of concerning fluores- 
cent dyes on paper and concluded 
from these experiences that the dyes 
have a fairly short life at the present 
time. He added, however, that re- 
search reports indicate that improve- 
ments are forthcoming in the near 
future. 


To the question, “What is the 
latest development in dry offset?” 
Michael Bruno expressed the opinion 
that there doesn’t seem to be any 
widespread interest in the process at 
the present time. He said that the 
main problem impeding progress in 
this field is the necessity of maintain- 
ing critical press and plate adjust- 
ments, because it is essentially a pres- 
sure process. 

Replying to the question, “When 
the printing area of a job is very 
small and the non-image area very 
large, what can be done to eliminate 
emulsification?”, Vincent Subenski 
said that the best answer to this 
problem is to put something in the 
water, such as varnish, and keep ink 
at a minimum in the fountain. Fur- 
thermore, fresh ink should be added 
frequently. 


the 
question, “How many presses should 


Louis Federmack was asked 
have before adding a 
Mr. Federmack 


that the answer to this problem was 


a_ printer 
cameraman ?” said 
not how many presses a printer has, 
but how much he is dependent on a 
cameraman and how much he is 
spending for outside camera work. If 
a printer finds that he is spending 
$20,000 annually for outside camera 
work, then it would pay him to em- 


ploy a cameraman of his own.® 
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NE area of stripping concerning positioning, re- 
() mains before we go into the procedures of book- 
work, marking the front and back flats and imposition. 
This is the field of step-and-repeat, which is wide and 
varied; and for simplicity only a simple step-over and 
step-up will be considered. The kind of job is not too 
important here, since the procedure is what is being 
expounded. 

Step-and-repeat is a method for placing multiple images 
on a press plate from a single flat. This is generally done 
in one of two ways; by stepping along or parallel with 
the gripper edge of the plate, called a “step-over”; or 
stepping up or away from the gripper edge, called a 
“step-up.” Notice that these two basic methods of step- 
and-repeat derive their names from the direction in which 
the multiple exposures are made on the plate, in relation 
to the gripper edge. 

To perform step-and-repeat from a single flat requires 
that some type of positioning facility be incorporated into 
or cut out of the flat. There are various ways of doing 
this, but only three of them will be mentioned here. 

Of the three, the method recommended involves cutting 
a small nick in the plate. This “nick method is far su- 
perior to the other two because it eliminates the time 
consuming operation of developing the register marks on 
the plate after the first exposure in order to position the 
flat for the second exposure. The accuracy obtained with 
the nick method is satisfactory and a small 6-10 power 
glass will aid in obtaining good results. 

Shown in Figure 12 is a two-up step-over. This simple 
type step-and-repeat flat, using only one negative, reduces 
camera time and material, and stripping time approxi- 
mately fifty percent. Only one trim size need be scribed 
as a basic layout. The only additional platemaking opera- 
tion is a second exposure. 

Scribe in the necessary basic layout lines (usually only 
one-half) and position the negative as shown in Figure 
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for STRIPPING 


3. Step-and-Repeat; Bookwork 


By DONALD HILL 
Department of Printing Management 
South Dakota State College 
Brookings, S. D. 


12. At point 1 cut a nick %” long into the masking sheet. 
Do not remove a sliver for this will allow an image to 
harden. The nick cut into the flat is for positioning pur- 
poses only and will close up when vacuum is applied in 
the printing frame. 

When the plate is to be made, position the flat and 
cut a %4” nick in the plate at point 2. In this case the 
nick will be easily cut and completely visible since it is 
along the vertical center line and this area of the flat has 
been removed for the gripper edge mark. After the nick 
is cut into the plate do not allow the flat to slip out of 
position. The plate nick should not be too long nor deep, 
only enough to be visible. 

With flat in place and nick cut in plate (at point 2, 
Figure 12), make the first exposure. For the second ex- 
posure, align the nick in the flat at point 1 with the nick 
on the plate, align flat and plate gripper edges, cover that 
portion of the plate not covered by the flat, and make the 
second exposure. When plate is processed, two images 
will be properly positioned. 





Figure 12 
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A variation of the “nick method” is the step-up (Fig- 
ure 13). The illustration is a four-up step-up using only 
two negatives. The same procedure as just described is 
followed with a step-up, the only difference being that the 
nicks are cut in the side of the plate and flat. The flat 
is nicked at both points 1 and 2, When the flat is posi- 
tioned on the plate and before the first exposure, the plate 
is nicked at point 2. For the second exposure, the flat nick 
at point | is registered with the nick in the plate. 

Since the plate nick is not readily visible on a step-up, 
some difficutly may be encountered in aligning the nicks. 
If this happens, turn up one side of the flat nick and align 
the other with the plate nick. Turn up only far enough 
to make the plate nick visible. The flat nick can then 
close up when vacuum is applied. 

Two other positioning devices are in general use for 
goldenrod step-and-repeat flats. These are (1) the but- 
terfly cutout and (2) the film tab register mark. The 
butterfly cutout (Figure 13, lower left) is a section cut 
out of the masking sheet. Other marks can be prepared 
in groups as mechanical art, photographed and used when 
needed. One of these is shown in Figure 13, lower right. 

The butterfly cutout and other register marks stripped 
in as small pieces of film require the marks to be devel- 
oped after the first exposure to make them visible for 
the second exposure. This is somewhat more time con- 
suming than the “nick method” and permits no greater 
accuracy. 


Bookwork 

Bookwork is a phase of stripping that requires a high 
degree of exactness and skill in order to be done eco- 
nomically. It requires not only considerable planning — 
which is the key to stripping for bookwork—but a high 
degree of standardization. 

Stripping for bookwork requires more formal knowl- 
edge today than has been thought necessary in the past. 
The stripper must be familiar with various press sheet 
sizes and folding machines, in order to be successful at 
bookwork stripping. 

To reiterate, the key to bookwork is planning. The 
job should be completely and adequately planned before 
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being released to the plant. This will allow each opera- 
tion in the process sequence to be performed without 
delay. Backward communications (seeking additional or 
omitted information from production control or the front 
office) is a good indication that preplanning is inadequate. 
It may be appropriate for management to provide a 
standard form on which the various departments may 
submit requests for additional information they would 
desire to see on future jobs of the same type. 

Bookwork is best accomplished in shops where lines of 
authority are clearly defined. For example, it seems some- 
what absurd to burden a pressman with a responsibility 
over which he has no control, such as margins and pagina- 
tion. It is recognized, of course, that a job laid up by an 
inefficient stripper can be manipulated on the press by a 
competent pressman, and in some way printed. This kind 
of press operation requires considerably more time than 
necessary and should be so indicated on press production 
records. The records should then make it apparent to 
production control that schedules can not be met without 
more control over the factors affecting it. 

The bookwork procedure recommended here involves 
dividing the flats (and thus the plates) into two groups, 
(1) the fronts and (2) the backs. The front plates are 
used for the first run and are backed by the back plates. 
Some shops refer to this division of plates as ‘‘inside”’ 
and “outside.” 

Every flat of a job is numbered, beginning with “1.” 
The back flats are numbered the same way. The plate to 
back “front 1” is marked “back 1.’ When possible the 
first out or odd page is placed on front 1 even though it 
may not have a folio or signature number (See figure 15). 

The relationship between the stripper and the bindery 
and pressroom should be a cooperative one and the strip- 
per should follow the job plan explicitly. If planning has 
been done in the form of a folding dummy, this will pro- 
vide the stripper with the necessary information to posi- 
tion the pages so the page numbers will be in the proper 
sequence when the sheet is folded. 

The kind of job (sheetwise saddle-stitch, work-and- 
turn side-stitch, etc.) and the availability of equipment 
will determine what pages will be placed on which flats, 
but in any case, the procedure for marking the fronts and 
backs of the plates is the same. What is being advocated 
here is a method of marking the plates at the stripping 
stage, which is the logical place. This information is made 
a part of the plate and provides a permanent record and 
explicit instructions as to how the job is to be done. 


Marking the Front and Back Fiats 

Under ideal conditions the pressman should be able to 
examine the plate (and the bindery the printed sheet) 
and print from it without additional information. This 
would require, even under well controlled conditions, 
that a considerable amount of information be added to 
the plate. If this information is to be permanent it must 
be placed on the plate as an image. This gives rise to the 
problem of where to place it, along with exactly what 
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information will be added, that will be of help. 
Adding press and bindery instructions in the trim area 
of the press sheet has already been discussed. This seems 
to be the best approach and when the information is 
standardized to reduce the amount necessary, it should be 
placed in the trim area. This is not always possible even 
with standardization of terms. The instructions could be 
added to the plate outside the press sheet size, but the 
image would accept ink which would transfer to the 
blanket and on to the impression cylinder. This method 
would be detrimental even if it would save time and 
reduce spoilage, which it will not. The pressman could 
determine from the work order the needed information 
much easier than he could clean the impression cylinder. 
The most logical place remaining is the non-transfer 
area of the plate (see Figure 14). This area is located 
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between the paper line and the plate cylinder clamp. ‘This 
distance, in some cases, will be as much as %4” and sufh- 
cient to place at least one line of instructions. Any image 
placed in this area is not touched by the ink rollers nor 
will it contact the blanket. The negatives containing the 
standardized instructions should be positioned inthis 
non-transfer area so they will be readable when the plate 
is clamped to the plate cylinder. This will permit the 
pressman to identify the plate when it is on the press. 

When the plates are marked in this manner (see word- 
ing, front 1, Figure 14) the pressman is able to print 
with a minimum of reference to other material. If the 
code for the instructions is well developed, it is possible 
he may need only basic ink and paper information. For 
example, if the code SW-F1-1M (sheetwise, front one, 
1,000 impressions) appears on the plate, the only remain- 
ing information needed is ink color and kind, weight, and 
color of paper. Ink is assumed to be black and paper white 
when not noted. 

Another example, the code OS-C-5M would represent 
one side, cover, and 5,000 impressions. Or a code not 
necessarily bookwork, W&T-%4M (work-and-turn, 250 
impressions) . 

Standardization of the code would place the kind of 
job (sheetwise, one-side, work-and-turn, etc.) as the first 
group of letters in the code. Any plate would be sheet- 
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wise if marked with F1 (front one) unless indicated, 
because F1 is backed with B1 (back one). 

When the code is printed in the trim area of the press 
sheet the code should include basic bindery operations. 
For example, SW-F1-1M-8VO-SAD, would represent 
sheetwise, front one, one-thousand impressions, three folds 
to make eight leaves, and saddle-stitch. 

It should be apparent that such a coding system is very 
flexible and could be adapted to fit most normal job-work 
situations. 


Layout and Imposition 
Much work has been done concerning imposition. The 
majority of it closely resembles the press sheets shown in 
Figure 15, being nothing more than folio or signature 
numbers in the proper position. Our purpose here is stand- 
ardization and we will not be concerned with this type 
imposition. Instead, following along with the “front and 
back” method of marking plates, an entirely different 
method will be considered. 
The illustrations in Figure 15 are press sheets, printed 
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sheetwise, for saddle-stitch bookwork. Each figure is, of 
course, a different job. Notice the positions of the num- 
bers 1, 4, 5, and 8, in Figures 154, 15B, and the lower 
half of 15C. The numbers 1, 4, 5, and 8, are in the same 
position, that is, the corners. 

To determine the front number (whether front 1, or 
front 2, etc.) of any flat, position page 1 (or the smallest 
number on the sheet) so that it is readable (see Figures 
15A, 15B, and 15C). Divide the page number in the 
upper right hand corner by the number of leaves (or the 
number of pages up). The result is the front number. For 
example, in 154 (a quarto fold of four leaves and eight 
pages) the upper right hand corner is 4 and there are 
four leaves. The flat is, therefore, front one of a two- 
plate, quarto, sheetwise, saddle-stitched booklet. 
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In Figure 15B the page in the upper right hand corner 
is 8. There are eight leaves (or eight pages up). The 
press sheet shown in Figure 15B was printed from F1 
(front one) of a two-plate, 8vo. booklet. 

With such a method a competent stripper is able to 
determine from a printed sheet, the front or back plate 
from which it was printed. For a sheetwise, saddle-stitch 
booklet, the basic information needed is the position of 
page 1, and the directional relationship of the numbers. 


Notice that when moving counter-clockwise from page 
one in Figure 15A, and clockwise in 15B, the numbers 
1, 4, 5, and 8, have a fixed relationship. Note that the 
page lettered B in each case is always three more than 
the page lettered A, and that the C page is always one 
more than the B page. The page lettered D is always 
three more than the page lettered C. The relationship is, 
therefore, 3, 1, 3, on front plates and 1, 3, 1, on back 
plates. On the back plates the direction of movement is 
reversed. 


For 32-Page Signatures 

For 32 pages, two fronts are joined as in Figure 15C. 
The positions of the pages are determined in the same 
manner. Notice that front 1 and front 2 make up Figure 
15C and that front 1 is identical to 15B except that 15C 
is 32 pages. 

To make figure 15C a work-and-turn, replace front 2 
with back 1. Stripping 32 pages this way (combining two 
fronts) permits the 8vo. fold to be made, using all top 
plates of the folding machine. If Figure 15C is not cut 
as shown, a different approach will have to be taken. 

The relationship of the page numbers may be seen 
more easily by examining the face-down flat impositions 
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of Figures 16 and 17. A book of impositions can be re- 
duced by using this methed since one sheet will contain 
several impositions. Figure 16 represents sheetwise, 
quarto, impositions for four front flats. The conjugate 
numbers are missing, since they are unknown until the 
number of pages in the booklet are determined. 


Quarto, Sheetwise Imposition 


Figure 17 represents face-down, quarto, sheetwise, im- 
positions for four fronts, but the booklet is side-stitched. 
In this case the conjugate numbers are known and are 
included. Notice that front 1, Figure 17, although side- 
stitched, is identical to Figure 154. 

It should be emphasized that not all the facets of this 
approach to offset stripping and imposition are even men- 
tioned here, much less discussed. There should be sufficient 
material, however, to stimulate some thought on the sub- 
ject. I leave it to the stripper to determine the aptness 
of the method.” 





Author Hill is currently studying for his masters 
degree in printing management at South Dakota 
State College. A veteran of the Korean War, he 
served for five years in the field printing plant at 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. and for three 
years in camera and stripping as supervisor of the 
offset department, Commercial Printing Co., in the 
same city. He has studied at the University of Ala- 
bama and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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HE National Safety Council’s 
printing and publishing section 
has acquired another powerful ally. 
Appearing at the section’s annual 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 17, Michael 
Imperial, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, announced that his or- 
ganization is going to help carry the 
ball in the drive to reduce accidents 
in the nation’s printing plants. 
“The Craftsmen” he said, “will, 
from now on, give its unlimited sup- 
port to this commendable humani- 
tarian effort to show printers how 
to save themselves from the unneces- 
sary suffering caused by carelessness.” 


The Craftsmen thus line up along- 
side Printing Industry of America, 
which has, for two years, been active- 
ly cooperating in the accident pre- 
vention educational program of the 
Safety Council’s printing and pub- 
lishing section. 


Although attendance at the Chi- 
cago meeting was not large, there 
was no lack of enthusiasm among 
those present, In the two years since 
the Safety Council first threatened to 
liquidate the section because printers 
nationwide were showing ‘so little in- 
terest in it, much has been accom- 
plished. 


This was indicated in the report of 
the retiring chairman, D. H. 
Grothaus, safety director, McCall 
Corp., Dayton. Membership _ has 
grown, but there is still plenty of 
room for improvement, Mr. 
Grothaus said. He reviewed efforts 
of the section leaders to keep the 
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section alive, declaring that “Today 
we're very much alive.” He turned 
his gavel over to Gordon H. Rosberg, 
safety director, Richter McCall Co., 
Chicago printers and lithographers, 
who was elected new chairman of 
the section. 


Mr. Rosberg 
Grothaus with a plaque expressing 
the Safety Council’s appreciation of 
his labors to promote its ideals and 


presented Mr. 


purposes. 


Jack Stroube, safety director, R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 
was elected vice chairman of the 
section. New secretary is F. T. 
Williams, of the supply division of 
International Business Machines, 
Inc. For program committee chair- 
man Frank Neihart of Miehle Press 
Mfg. Co., was named to succeed 
B. J. Taymans of PIA. Mr. 
Grothaus was named editor of the 
section’s monthly News Letter. 


Mr. Stroube introduced the four 
formal program speakers. First of 
these, O. R. Sperry, senior vice 
president, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., explained how “Safety Depends 
or. Management.” This he supported 
with many instances from his own 
experience and observation. Summing 
up, he declared that “The safety 
movement is humane, it’s sensible and 
it’s profitable. It’s just plain good 
business sense for management to sup- 
port it.” 

In a talk on “Safety Motivation” 
Lari Burkhart, of the John L. 
Gwydir Co., New York business 
consultants, analyzed the varied 





“drives” that impel men to action 
and outlined how, through a “direct- 
ed learning” safety habits can be in- 


stilled in printing plant employees. 


Accidents involving machinery ac- 
count for most of the injuries 
printers suffer, according to Lloyd L. 
Lott, manager of the loss prevention 
department of a Kansas City, Mo., 
insurance firm, Bruce Dodson & Co., 
who presented “An Engineering Ana- 
lysis of Printing Accidents.” Second 
most common cause, he said, is ma- 
terials handling and third in rank 
is falls, He outlined his company’s 
plan for “helping printers help them- 
selves, safetywise.”’ 


Mr. Lott paid special attention to 
housekeeping conditions that lead to 
accidents. A little puddle of oil or 
grease left on the floor, even a mop 
or broom left in an aisle, he said, 
could cost a company $3,000 to 
$4,000. Accidents from fork lift 
trucks “that travel too fast for the 
safety of others,” are growing in dis- 
proportionate numbers, he stated, and 
he spoke of “short cuts,” which men 
take in such operations as cleaning 
rollers which can result in accidents. 
He advised those responsible for 
safety “not to be afraid to repeat a 
good idea everyday, if it’s needed.” 


Jasser Lists Hazards 

In a talk on chemical hazards in 
the graphic arts industry, which he 
aptly titled “Without Knowing It 
You May Be Killing Yourself,” 
Alfred A. Jasser, president of 
Anchor Chemical Co., Brooklyn, 
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covered 


much ground, touching, 
among others, on the possibilities for 
injury or death in such familiar ma- 
terials as spray fluids and powders, 
platemaking compounds, bindery ad- 
hesives, thinners, acids, lye, caustic 
soda, certain yellow and red_ inks 
containing lead or chromium salts 
and other inks containing such coal 
tar solvents as benzol, toluol, etc. 

At some length he dwelt on the 
favorite cleaning compound of thou- 
sands of printers and its potentialities 
for killing them. “You would be sur- 
prised,” said Mr. Jasser, “to learn 
how much gasoline is still being 
used to remove ink from type, rollers 
and_ blankets.”’ 

He related how, on a recent visit 
to a government he dis- 
covered that blanket 
wash was needed in the duplicating 
department, a man would be sent 
down to the division’s garage for 
some “gas.” 


agency, 
whenever a 


They always used an approved 
safety can, he said, but when it was 
brought upstairs the men found it too 
heavy to lift when needed. So they 
poured a quantity into an open pan 
that was kept alongside the press. 
When they wanted to touch up the 
blanket, the gas was dipped out with 
a rag. 

“No one,” he said, “thought of 
the hazards involved here, the danger 
of fire, explosion and toxic fumes. 
The foreman never thought about 
the spark generated by the electric 
motor on the press. He forgot about 
static electricity, about the gas flame 
on the Kelly press nearby and the 
heat generated by the friction of the 


rag when, because gasoline at best, 
is a poor solvent, a little bit more 
‘elbow grease’ had to be applied to 
the rag to loosen the dried ink.” 


Any one of these factors, or a 
careless smoker, could have turned 
that government agency’s duplicating 
department into an_ inferno in 
seconds, Mr, Jasser declared. 

He spoke, too, about the hazards 
of toxic fumes from gasoline and the 
danger of lead poisoning from the 
tetraethyl lead used in “regular” and 
the less expensive grades of gasoline. 
It does not make sense, he declared, 
to use as a cleaner any liquid con- 
taining dissolved lead salts, 


Dangers of Inhalation 

Turning to the more powerful coal 
tar solvents, benzene, benzol, and 
toluol, which are replacing gasoline, 
Mr. Jasser declared that ‘Benzene 
is a darn good solvent and it’s fairly 
inexpensive.” But benzene, he pointed 
out, is highly inflammable, its vapors 
are extremely explosive and it is one 
of the most poisonous solvents used 
by printers. He warned emphatically 
that inhalation of the concentrated 
vapors of benzene can lead to death. 
“What is an 
tion?” he asked. “Imagine a press- 
room 50 x 100’ with a 10’ ceiling. 
Allow just one pint of benzene to 


unsafe concentra- 


evaporate here over a period of eight 
hours and you have an unsafe con- 
centration. If your pressroom or 
stripping department or composing 
room is half that size, then only 
eight ounces need be evaporated to 
make it unsafe. If your room is 
25 x 50’, then all that can be safely 
evaporated is just four ounces. That’s 
as much as you might use in only 
one washup.” 

The injurious effects of benzene 
and benzol poisoning are usually 
slow in being noticed, Mr. Jasser 
said, He described the cumulative 
symptoms and referred to a recent 
case in a litho shop where a stripper 
dropped dead at his desk. The 
coroner, he said, established that the 
cause was benzene which the man 
had been using to clean off film. He 
told of other cases of benzene or 


benzol poisoning in the bindery 
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where girls were tipping in art work 
with a rubber cement. 
Methanol Cleaners 

In the search for replacements for 
benzene, Mr. Jasser went on, cleaners 
formulated with methanol, or wood 
alcohol, as it is commonly called, 
were introduced. Methanol, he said, 
is an excellent solvent for aniline dyes 
but it is one of the few solvents that 
government authorities suggest 
should carry a skull and crossbones 
to warn that it is very poisonous. 

When absorbed into the body, he 
explained, methanol can damage the 
kidneys, liver, heart and other organs 
and is particularly damaging to the 
optic nerve. “Many cases of blind- 
ness have been caused by methanol,” 
he stated. He added that, because the 
odor can be confused with “corn 
liquor,” many serious accidents have 
occured when the solvent was dis- 
pensed from an unlabeled can or 
bottle. 

Because of the inflammable nature 
of so many solvents, said Mr. Jasser, 
many printers have switched from 
petroleum and coal tar derivatives to 
others recommended as_non-inflam- 
mable, most of which contain carbon 
tetrachloride. 

If they do make that switch, they 
are dangerously in error. The maxi- 
mum allowable concentration of car- 
bon tet permittted by safety engin- 
eers, he explained, is 25 parts per 
million of air. In comparison, the 
rating for carbon monoxide is 100 
ppm, The concentration of 25 ppm, 
he said, would result from turning 
into vapor one-half a teaspoon of 
carbon tet in a room 10 x 10’ with 
a 10’ ceiling. 

If any 
spilled on clothing, he advised, the 


solvent is accidentally 
garment should be removed at once. 
Parts of the body touched by a sol- 
vent should be scrubbed immediately 
with soap and water. He warned 
against using naphtha, or turpentine 
type cleaners to remove ink and dirt 
from the skin. 

“Accept nothing in your plant,” 
Mr. Jasser concluded, “which is not 
properly labeled. Be sure to read the 


labels . . 


and use it properly. See that everyone 
s 


. Know what you are using 
else in the plant does that, too.” 
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Here are the key factors to be considered 


before leasing equipment for graphic arts: 


HE tremendous expansion which 

is going on today combined with 
the keen competition that is taking 
place in American industry has shown 
the need for new ways of financing 
this growth. While we have had the 
leasing of land and buildings, cigar 
and cigarette machinery and tabulat- 
ing equipment for many years, until 
recently there has not been very much 
renting of machines for the printing 
industry. The expansion of the leas- 
ing industry for other machines than 
those mentioned, has had its greatest 
impetus within the past 10 years. 
During this time many leasing com- 
panies have been organized and the 
older ones in the business have ex- 
panded greatly. Today most any 


When Should You 


Lease Equipment? 


type of equipment can be leased. 
Furthermore, machines and _ equip- 
ment on hand can be sold to leasing 
companies and rented back, 

Before discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the leasing op- 
eration it might be well to outline 
briefly the different types of leases. 


Types of Leases 

There is the lease that can be 
termed the operational lease. It is a 
short term lease sometimes from 
month to month or with a clause 
calling for a 60 to 90 day cancella- 
tion notice. Equipment covered by 
From an address delivered at the 29th 


annual convention of the NAPL, New 
York, Sept. 28, 1961. 


this type lease would be office equip- 
ment or tools. The finance charge 
will be 3 to 3.5 per cent on the 
purchase price. This type of lease 
can be very convenient for handling 
extra work, such as peak loads or 
at inventory taking time. 


A long term or financial type of 
lease would be for three to five 
years. If the credit risk is above 
average, the leasing companies may 
write it for a longer term, However 
they are influenced by the life of the 
asset and endeavor to get their pur- 
chase price back in about 75 to 80 
per cent of the useful life of the 
asset. One of the reasons for this is 
that it is felt that a piece of equip- 
ment under lease receives harder use 
and will not have as long a life as 
equipment that is owned. Also, the 
leasing company is interested in re- 
covering its investment as soon as 
possible and to start on the renewal 
periods, which is when it begins to 
make a profit on ‘the deal. 

The financing charge may average 
about 6.2 per cent on the original 
purchase price of the equipment. 
There may be one or more options 
for varying term renewals. Some 
leases will contain. an option te pur- 
chase. The government does not 
look favorably on this type of option 
and has ruled that the privilege to 
purchase makes it a conditional sale 
so that the rental payments cannot 
be expensed for tax purposes. The 
tax auditor will most likely require 
an adjustment on your tax return, 
disallowing the rental payments but 
allowing depreciation after consider- 
ation has been given to salvage value 
of the equipment, 


Terms of a Lease 

The terms of a standard lease are 
briefly: 

1. A term of 3 to 5 years, which 
may extend to 10 years if the asset 
has a long life and the lessee’s credit 
rating is high. 
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2. The rental price is determined 
by the cost of the equipment to be 
purchased plus the financial charges 
spread over the initial period of the 
lease. Rental payments can be made 
fairly flexible by paying on the basis 
of a declining balance principle or 
sum of the digits method. Just in 
passing, the declining balance method 
of depreciation, you will recall, is the 
fixed write off of the asset each 
year, subtracting depreciation from 
the remaining balance, so that the 
asset is never completely written off. 
The sum of the digits method is to 
add each of the number of years. For 
instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 would add to 
15, 5/15ths or 1/3rd would be the 
write. off for the first year, 4/15ths 
for the second year, and so forth. 
With both methods the write off for 
depreciation is heaviest in the early 
years of the asset. Finance charges 
will vary according to the credit 
rating of the lessee. 

3. Generally, equipment is not re- 
turnable, however, where this privi- 
lege is allowed there will be a pen- 
alty charged. 

4. At the expiration of the original 
lease period there is generally pro- 
vision for renewal periods on a de- 
clining basis for each renewal period. 

5. Equipment can be purchased at 
the expiration of the lease. As men- 
tioned previously this should be avoid- 
ed. 

6. The title to the equipment will 
always remain with the lessor. 

7. The lessee will pay 

a. Insurance 
b. Maintenance 
c. Taxes 

8. Transportation and set-up costs 
can be included in the lease arrange- 
ments, 

It is my feeling that there is a 
place for the leasing of equipment in 
the printing industry, but I would 
like to present the negative side of 
the question first, and finish my re- 
marks on the more positive side of 
the subject. 


Some Disadvantages 

The leasing of equipment is not 
the most economical way of financing 
the purchase of equipment. It stands 





Milton Hudders 


to reason that the finance companies 
must pay interest on the money that 
they borrow to pay for your pur- 
chase, In addition, they must pay for 
their other costs, including taxes on 
the profit they earn for their stock- 
holders. 

When you finish the rental periods 
you have no equity in the equipment. 
There will be options to renew the 
lease at a percentage of the original 
purchase price. Such renewal periods 
might be five years renewal at an 
annual cost of 3 per cent of the 
original after 
these renewals 1 per cent of the ori- 
ginal cost annually thereafter. The 
purchase option might be 10 per 
cent of the original cost at the ex- 


purchase price, and 


piration of the original lease term. 

It is often stated that the leasing 
of equipment frees capital for other 
purposes of the business. It is not the 
freeing of the capital that is the im- 
portant thing but whether or not 
the best use is made of the cash 
that has been made available to you. 

@ There is no point in leasing if 
you have available surplus funds. 
The luxury of having more than 
ample funds on hand can prove ex- 
pensive and has no place in a highly 
competitive industry. 

@ A lease should not be made 
where it costs more than you earn 
in your business. 

e@ If you are earning less than 10 
per cent before taxes or less than 
4.8 per cent after taxes, you should 
not make a lease. 

There are other arguments that 
could be given against leasing but 
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the foregoing seemed to be the most 
important. William J. Stevens said, 
in his short article in the September 
issue of Modern Lithography, “I 
know very well that equipment is 
expensive. However it is necessary 
that our industry be equipped with 
up-to-date machinery and methods. 
We must remain competitive as there 
are other processes that are catching 
up.” Many times purchases of need- 
ed equipment are postponed for 
lack of cash or the initiative to go 
through all the effort of making a 
purchase. A lease can be undertaken 
as an experiment or as an interim 
arrangement. There are numerous 
advantages to be gained from a leas- 
ing arrangement. 


Timing is Important 

The timing of your lease arrange- 
ment is very important. An oppor- 
tunity to bid on a new contract may 
present itself when you have insuffi- 
cient cash available for necessary ad- 
ditional equipment. Furthermore, 
you may have used up other sources 
of obtaining funds, Under these cir- 
cumstances if you need new equip- 
ment to be in a position to make a 
competitive bid, you will find that 
a leasing contract can serve your 
purpose very well. 

If you are developing your busi- 
ness and adding to it in a piecemeal 
fashion, you may not want to borrow 
too large an amount at any one time. 
The bank may not be interested in 
making a long term loan for equip- 
ment. 

Where a management has used all 
available sources of credit and still 
does not wish to add any additional 
capital to the business, a lease con- 
tract no doubt will answer the re- 
quirement of obtaining the funds to 
purchase a piece of equipment. While 
the leasing companies will check the 
credit standing of a prospective 
lessee, they are not as exacting as 
banks or other lending organizations. 

A leasing contract will enable 2 
business to modernize its plant and 
earn additional income on the equip- 
ment rather than having to wait 
until it has accumulated the cash to 
make an outright purchase. A lease 
arrangement made now undoubtedly 
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will save more money than a 
deferred purchase if we continue to 
have inflation. In leasing there is 
also a certain protection against ob- 
solescence. The renewal period does 
not have to be exercised, so a new 
piece of equipment could be leased, 
replacing the obsolete machine. 

Leasing equipment will have a de- 
cided advantage where a_ govern- 
mental contract on a “cost-plus” 
basis is involved. The terms of this 
type of contract do not permit in- 
terest to be charged as an expense 
against the work. On the other hand, 
the full amount of the rental pay- 
ment for equipment is an allowable 
item of cost. 

Under the 1954 changes to the 
tax law, allowances for depreciation 
were greatly increased, which tended 
to decrease the effectiveness of rental 
payments under a lease. However, the 
lease will give a greater tax advan- 
tage in the early years, since the 
rental will be higher than deprecia- 
tion and thus reduce the profit and 
save taxes. The lease contract does 
not save taxes but merely postpones 
them to a later period. 

The saving of cash expenditure by 
not purchasing equipment is pre- 
sumed to be profitably employed for 
some other more profitable purpose, 
and so with more profits a higher tax 
will be paid. This being the case, it 
may be the reason that the govern- 
ment has not tried to limit the use 
of the lease arrangements even where 
government contracts are involved. 

When forecasting or establishing 
a budgetary control system, a lease 
arrangement will make for easier 
planning. 

Most loan indentures will have 
restrictions such as limitations on ad- 
ditional borrowing, payment of divi- 
dends, etc. So far there does not 
seem to be any attempt on the part 
of the finance companies to restrict 
further lease arrangements to the 
lessees. 

Where there are marginal credit 
risks, the finance companies have 
worked out an arrangement with the 
manufacturers of the equipment, so 
that the manufacturer agrees to buy 
back the equipment in the eyent the 
lessee fails to keep the contract. 
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This no doubt has led the manu- 
facturers with available funds to set 
up their own finance companies as 
subsidiaries. In this way they are 
changing their short term securities 
which may earn around 2 per cent to 
an 8 or 9 per cent return on their 
money from a leasing operation. This 
has a decided advantage to the manu- 
facturer other than the monetary 
gain, He can control the machine at 
all times; more particularly when 
the lease nears the expiration date. 
Where the manufacturer or his sub- 
sidiary is the lessor company, he will 


-often take care of servicing the ma- 


chine on some regular inspection sche- 
dule. The sales department has a 
better opportunity for a resale, The 
lessee will be more willing to make 
a change for a new machine as long 
as the manufacturer is in a good 
position to take back the old ma- 
chine, recondition it and make 
another sale. The finance companies, 
not being in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, look to the renewal lease for 
a substantial part of their profit and 
so they would not encourage the can- 
cellation of any renewal periods. 


Sale and Leaseback 
There is one other aspect of leas- 
ing which can prove very effective 
under certain circumstances. It is the 
sale and leaseback of equipment. You 
may not be able to borrow enough 
money for a specific purpose, in which 
case machinery already on your books 
and fairly well depreciated can be 
sold to a leasing company and leased 
back. This could be very helpful 
where depreciation had been written 
off on a sum of the digits or a de- 
clining balance base. The remaining 
amount of depreciation to be written 
off could be very small but by a sale 
and leaseback deal the rental would 
far exceed the depreciation you 
would be writing off and give you 
cash for some other desirable purpose. 
Quite often a substantial amount 
can be saved on the leasing of auto- 
mobiles if an automobile leasing 
company is used which purchases 
cars in considerable quantities, 
One of the committees of the 
American Institute - of Certified 
Public Accountants has given con- 





siderable study to the accounting 
treatment of lease arrangements on 
the financial statements of firms un- 
der audit. The securities exchange 
commission has stipulated when a 
lease must be disclosed on a pub- 
lished statement. 

There are many people who have 
a pride of ownership and are not 
satisfied until they have their equip- 
ment entirely paid for. Yet no one 
hesitates about leasing tabulating 
equipment and rarely considers pur- 
chasing it. Why should the printer 
hesitate to lease equipment ? 

Leasing companies have had a 
phenomenal growth in the past 10 
years. At the rate at which new com- 
panies are being formed, the leasing 
of equipment by most business will 
be a common occurrence. 


No Basic Rules 
There are no basic rules as to 
when to lease. Comparisons should 
be made of the offers by two or three 
leasing companies. When the best 
offer has been obtained, figures 
should then be prepared as to the 
results of leasing versus a purchase 
either outright or by a loan. Such 
a schedule will show what is best. 
Frank K. Griesinger wrote an 
article in Harvard Business Review, 
March and April 1955, making a 
very comprehensive comparison of 
five methods of acquiring equipment 
and showing the financial effect of 
the various methods. In his article 
he showed a rental plan, straight pur- 
chase plan, with depreciation taken 
by the sum of the years digit method, 
the purchase plan with 100 per cent 
bank loan, depreciation on the sum 
of the years digit method, purchase 
with a 75 per cent bank loan, and 
the installment plan of purchase. 
This study showed that the rental 
plan would give the most cash avail- 
able up to the sixth year as compared 
with the straight purchase plan. Un- 
der the 100 per cent bank loan pur- 
chase plan, it would be the seventh 
year before there would be more cash 
available than under the rental plan. 
The same is true under the 75 per 
cent bank loan plan, but under the 
installment plan it would be the fifth 
year.@ 
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URING the last 10 years serv- 

ing as cost accountant of the 
N. A. P. L. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect and set up budgeted 
hourly cost systems’in over 700 of 
our members’ plants. 

Very frankly, I msut admit that 
most printers and lithographers do 
not have up-to-date costs systems and 
yes, some lithographers doing over 
a million dollars a year in sales vol- 
ume have no cost system at all, but 
instead use competitors’ prices or out- 
dated rule of thumb methods such 
as two or three times labor costs. 
This you may find hard to believe 
in this modern day of intense com- 
petition, but truly, I have found it 
in so many large plants, that I am 
no longer surprised when top man- 
agement admits to not having any 
cost system, but instead appreciate 
their frankness, 

Because this lack of accurate cost 
data is so acute and correspondingly 
because the profit percentage is so 
low in the industry in relation to 
volume of sales, I take this oppor- 
tunity to outline some of the major 
weaknesses of -our industry. 


From an address delivered at the: 29th 
annual convention of the NAPL, New 
York, Sept. 28, 1961. 1? 


Turning Losses 


Into Profits 


In Your Shop 


By FRANK R. TURNER 


Cost Accountant, NAPL 


1. Camera Department 

Steps should be taken to see 
whether the cameraman is perform- 
ing unnecessary work or whether 
there is duplication of effort in this 
or any other department. 

Definite procedures should be es- 
tablished for marking, scaling copy, 
checking developed film and for re- 
turning customers copy in good con- 
dition. 

Check periodically on waste, double 
shots, spoilage of film, chemicals and 
other camera departmental supplies. 


2. Platemaking Department 

Establish procedures under which 
the platemaker will use the right kind 
of plate, one which will yield the 
desired quality and length of run at 
the most economic cost. 


Make full presensitized 
plates, since they are very easy to 
process, readily stored, and make over 
quickly, and because _presensitized 
plates in many plants can spell profit 
as against using a plate which is more 
expensive both in material cost and 
in processing. There is no point in 
spending $10 on platemaking mate- 
rials, when materials which cost $5 
will do the job.satisfactorily. 


use of 
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3. Stripping Department 

I wonder whether considerable 
stripping time might be saved by 
having goldenrod masking paper 
printed up in advance in blue ink 
so the cross rulings would not photo- 
graph, say down to 1%” in cross- 
hatch fashion, as against having a 
stripper rule up every flat as a tailor 
made job. This should be helpful, 
particularly where a firm does the 
same kind of stripping day-after-day. 

Why not have a sheet of ruled 
up opaque plastic material placed 
beneath the glass of a line-up table, 
so the stripper can utilize it to ad- 
vantage? Where a firm does a great 
deal of stripping of similar size units, 
why not have units of 8% x 11” 
or 9 x 12” spotted out or opaqued 
by less skilled men with the halftone 
units serviced by craftsmen? The 
spotting out of line work provides 
good training for apprentices and 
saves much time of top stripping 
craftsmen. 


4. Flow of Work 

One of wasters of 
profits in some lithographic plants 
results from conducting departmental 
operations on different floors. A. poor 


the biggest 


plant layout, say where stripped up 
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flats or plates have to be carried from 
one floor to another, with waits for 
elevators both going up and coming 
down, day-by-day 
loss. 

Another waster of profits is having 


creates constant 


inadequate working space around a 
stripping table, a vacuum frame or 
even a press. I can hear someone say 
“T am sorry to interfere with your 
work, but I must get this skid of 
paper by you.” So the stripper stops 
work, lights up a cigarette and 
actually is non-productive for the 
time being. In such a situation, the 
stripper does not lose any wages, 
but he does lose expensive produc- 
tion time, and the plant that operates 
in crowded quarters repeatedly suf- 
fers unreasonable and 
loss, 


unnecessary 


5. Overlapping authority 
No one ever has_ been 
the havoc which 
about where clear lines of respon- 
sibility are not laid down for every 


able to 


measure comes 


worker. Everyone, so it seems in 
some plants, is running all over the 
shop, with 
normal work operations. Instead of 
production control, you find confu- 
sion. N. A, P. L. has a release en- 
titled “Job Definitions,” which is ex- 
cellent source material and may help 
to eliminate misunderstandings. 


constantly — interfering 


6. Purchasing 

How you buy, as against how your 
competitor buys, 
cost as against his cost. Purchasing 


determines your 
economic quantities, desirable kinds 
and sizes of paper, film, ink, metal 
and departmental supplies can bring 
a real plus or a minus into your 
operating picture. 

When outside bindery or finishing 
work is necessary, does your purchas- 
ing department make a point to ob- 
tain three or four price quotes, or 
do you use the same source of supply 
day-after-day without checking prices 
at all? 

Does everyone purchase in your 
plant, or is purchasing centralized 
for efficiency and good business? Do 
you insist on having a signed bill 
of lading acknowledging receipt of in- 
coming merchandise before an invoice 
is paid? 
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Does every outside purchase made 


for a particular job bear that speci- 
fic order number? Many dollars go 
down the drain when outside pur- 
chases are not posted to the job cost 
sheet. This can happen because sup- 
pliers are slow in billings, or as a 
result of careless bookkeeping. 

Do you maintain a perpetual in- 
ventory on paper, ink, film and simi- 
lar items? Do your inventory re- 
cords disclose large variances when 
compared with the actual physical in- 
ventory and if so, do you try to trace 
these differences back to assess the 
fault, such as missing requisitions, 
spoilage, errors in the physical inven- 
tory or material leaks? Talking about 
material leaks, last month I visited 
a large NAPL member in Philadel- 
phia who had installed a closed-circuit 
television set in his plant so that the 
owner could see from his office what 
was going out his back door. He 
told me the psychological effect gave 
him the desired results, 

There also was the case. of 
another member, who when _ he 
opened a shop window one night 
discovered a large quantity of film on 
the fire escape. Subsequent investi- 
gation disclosed one of his workers 
was operating a trade shop in_ his 
basement at home after hours. I hope 
not much of this is going on in the 
industry, but when we are dealing 
with expensive materials and with a 
low profit margin, we must protect 
management in every way possible. 
Therefore, check the comparison of 
perpetual inventory with the phy- 
sical inventory. The differences when 
traced down may be eye-openers, 


7. Knowing Your Operation Costs 

Do you as a plant owner know 
exactly how much your coffee breaks 
cost? If this interval were length- 
ened by five minutes, do you know 
what the additional cost involved 
would be? Last month we computed 
the cost of the 10 minute coffee break 
enjoyed by the personnel in a large 
Midwest lithographic plant. We then 
informed management that this break 
shortened to five minutes would save 
that company $20,000 a year, pro- 
vided of course that the time was 
used to good advantage. 





Do your men start washing up 10 
to 15 minutes before the closing bell, 
or do they all cluster around the 
time clock some minutes before they 
punch out? Do your men find work 
to do when no chargeable work is 
available? Do they clean up their 
quarters, do they service their equip- 
ment or do they just sit around play- 
ing cards? All these points, although 
seemingly inconsequential, really can 
add up to many, many dollars in the 
course of a year’s operations. 

Are you receiving accurate cost 
information from your shop person- 
nel? Many workers “spread their 
time” over the jobs worked in a day, 
probably with fear in their hearts 
that if they show idle time to any 
extent on the time cards, then the 
departmental labor force may be cut 
back in size. The solution to this 
problem is to have a superintendent 
or foreman check all time tickets at 
the end of a day and educate his men 
with the thought that accurate time 
information helps the firm recover 
proper costs from the customer; that 
it is not intended to work to the 
man’s disadvantage if records show 
idle time. 

Taking the other side of the fence 
for a minute, many firms require 
their workers to fill out detailed 
work tickets. They try to make book- 
keepers out of their direct labor force. 
Accurate cost information is most 
desirable, however there is definitely 
a limit on how much information you 
need to maintain a useable cost sys- 
tem. Making bookeepers out of your 
productive labor force really helps 
send up your percentage of non- 
chargeable time. 

Is overtime practical? Is it sche- 
duled or unscheduled overtime? Does 
it require the superintendent’s ap- 
proval and is it supervised? Should 
the customer pay for all overtime? 
Does your overtime develop because 
of a continual heavy backlog, or is 
it usually on one job, particularly 
where you have open time spots on 
tomorrow’s schedule? 

Have you provided a reserve for 
spoilage in your hourly rate compu- 
tations? Too many lithographers have 
no idea of the amount of the loss 
that errors, makeovers, and the like, 
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Get it right the first time 





When using Kodak films and plates, 
don’t inadvertently forsake all the 
extraordinary image quality built into 
the emulsion. You're entitled to this 
quality. And you get it for sure when 
Kodak processing chemicals are at work. 
Negatives and positives that come right 
the first time comprise our goal. And 
we get there with chemicals as well as 
emulsions. 

Take, for example, the development 
of line or halftone images on Type 3 
Kodalith Films or Plates. For some 
time now we have pointed out Type 3’s 
remarkable latitude, contrast, and dot- 
etching capacity. To gain these features, 
and to keep them constant all day long, 
Kodalith Super Developer was made. 
(This works for Kodalith Royal Ortho 
Films and Plates, too, which have a 
faster emulsion with even greater dot- 
etching capacity.) 

Kodalith Super Developer has a tray 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically. 


ate: 


Todele 2 


TRADE MARK 


How to process 
for the image quality 


you paid for 


life that no other developer can equal, 
which means one doesn’t have to com- 
pensate for speed loss due to overspent 
developer. 

Production rate in the darkroom stays 
constant. Make-overs are uncalled for. 
Here’s a string of more qualities of this 
developer: high capacity, clarity, ease 
of mixing, uniformity (meaning it can 
be depended on from one package to 
the next). 

A worthy competitor these days to 
Kodalith Super Developer is our new 
Kodalith Liquid Developer in Cubi- 
tainer* packages. Now, in a minute or 
two, the man in the darkroom can 
easily prepare a fresh batch of long- 
lasting, high-quality developer by mix- 
ing a lot of water with a little Kodalith 
Liquid Developer. 

The convenience is appealing. Kodak 
Dispenser Tubes are plugged in, highly 
concentrated solutions are drawn off 





and mixed thoroughly with water. The 
Cubitainer is discarded when empty. 
(Crystallization or freezing at lower 
temperatures, by the way, need no 
longer be of concern.) Another dark- 
room convenience that is quite appeal- 
ing is Kodak Rapid Fixer in Cubitainers. 
The two of them should keep many 
darkrooms running smoothly. 

It looks like we’re telling you that 
the right processing chemicals are just 
as important as exposing the right film. 
And they are! We want you to get your 
money’s worth from the Kodak films 
and plates you buy. 


We haven't said anything about the package sizes 
of these chemicals. This sort of information we 
leave up to your Kodak Graphic Reproduction 
Dealer, who is ready to help you with such things 
See him also for our continuous-tone developers, 
stop baths, safelights, and other equipment and 
chemicals we offer the graphic arts. 


*®Hedwin Corp. 


“A Look at Photolithography" is a new movie we've made for you 
to show your customers and prospects. Write us for more details. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Graphic Reproduction Sales Division 
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can, and do cost him each year. The 
lithographer should collect spoilage 
data, attempt to eliminate the causes, 
keep track of it, and include it as 
part of his operating costs. 

It goes without saying that know- 
ing for a certainty the cost of every 
work operation in your plant makes 
for profitable operations. When you, 
as an employer, your salesmen, and 
particularly the estimator accept your 
estimating factors, such as hourly 
rates, production standards and a de- 
finite markup schedule, your good 
profit foundation can be assured. 

I like the idea of giving cost per- 
sonnel, estimators, yes even top sales 
personnel, oral information on how 
the rates were made up. Couple with 
this, restrictions under which no ad- 
justments in rates or estimates can 
be made without approval in writing 
from one of the officers of the com- 
pany and you have sound plant man- 
agement. 


8. Production Standards 

Where the lithographer has pro- 
duction standards built on his own 
shop’s preformance, his estimator can 
more easily sell these time standards 
to the salesman and through the 
salesman to the customer. If produc- 
tion figures on departmental work 
are industry standards, then neither 
the estimator nor the salesman is 
quite sure that these industry figures 
represent actual working time in his 
plant. 

If the lithographer has neither his 
own nor industry production stand- 
ards, then he guesses day by day, 
much like the fellow who buys the 
daily scratch sheet “to figure out” 
how the horses are going to run 
today. 

It is most important to check the 
production time for every cost center 
against your estimating standards. 


9. Estimating and Billing 

The use of all-inclusive hourly 
rates in estimating is desirable, since 
the use of such rates minimizes dis- 
putes with salesmen and insures re- 
covery of all costs: 

Do your customers usually accept 
and pay for overruns? If they do, a 
firm’ can’ easily’ intrease its sales vol- 
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ume by as much as 5 per cent. 

Prompt billing provides insurance 
of working capital, minimizes oppor- 
tunities for disputes with customers 
and safeguards against credit losses. 


10. Schedule for Mark-Ups 

An NAPL survey disclosed that a 
markup of 25 per cent represents 
the practice of approximately 23 per 
cent of the lithographers surveyed. 
If we look at the group of firms 
who marked up their materials 30 
per cent or higher—some 17 per 
cent of the total of those reporting— 
we come to the group of lithogra- 
phers who are reported as making 
over 6 per cent as net profit. 

Some of the excerpts received on 
the markup question were as follows: 

Member A. stated “markup de- 
pends on the volume of paper or ma- 
terials used, with reference to the 
total Where the order is 
largely outside work or outside pur- 
chases we change our markup. We 
also take into consideration desirabili- 
ty of particular type of work for the 
plant at the time.” 


order. 


Member B. “we consider our ‘nor- 
mal’ markup to be 25 per cent, on 
which 10 per cent commissions are 
paid. Any markup of less than 25 per 
cent means that the salesman’s com- 
mission is reduced proportionately.” 

Member C. “we add 10 per cent 
handling charges to all outside pur- 
chases and then add an overall mark- 
up of 25 per cent at bottom of the 
estimate.” 

What happens to the markup ac- 
count, furnishes 
paper, the job is run, and the cus- 


when a customer 


tomer for good reason refuses to ac- 
cept the job? If a spoiled job is not 
accepted, the lithographer normally 
must buy at his own expense new 
stock for the customer’s job, If the 
markup is but 15 per cent, the litho- 
grapher can easily use up much of 
his annual markups in losses of this 


kind. 


11. Discount on Purchases 

Here are some of the questions 
you might ask yourself: What were 
your total purchases for last year? 
If you could have obtained a 1 per 
cent or a 2 per cent discount on the 


gross purchase, how would that have 
changed your profit picture? 


12. Insurance Costs 

Check to see if the insurance pre- 
miums you pay cover an economic 
cost period, Are you carrying too 
little or too much fire and other in- 
surance? Have you had a recent ap- 
praisal made of your machinery and 
equipment to determine its sound 
value and, thereby, have something 
concrete on which to base your fire 
insurance coverage? 

Why pay fire insurance, or, in 
fact, any other kind of insurance pre- 
miums quarterly or semi-annually 
when the annual rates or even longer 
rates normally are lower and conse- 
quently save money? 


13. Clerical work 

Do you gather unnecessary statis- 
tics or set up time information and 
then never use it? 


14. Storage of paper, ink, plates, 
etc. 

Are these storage rates recouped ? 
If so how? Are your storage costs 
one of the rat holes through which 
some part of your profit goes to 
waste? 

A short time ago I visited one of 
our largest members who was crying 
the blues on slow collections, yet he 
was factoring his accounts receivable 
with an annual interest charge of 22 
per cent. In this plant I found half 
a floor of standing type—there must 
have been 200 tons of it—most of 
which was covered with dust an inch 
thick. What a storage cost! And 
what a loss in operating funds! 


15. Unprofitable Departments 
Some plants operate equipment 
such as typesetting, bindery, dot-etch- 
ing, yes even platemaking equipment, 
that costs more to operate than it 
would to buy such services from out- 
side sources. Do you know which de- 
partments make or lose money? 
Analyze your customer’s accounts 
over the past year or two to deter- 
mine desirability of each account as 
to volume of profit, productivity, 
maintenance of an additional shift, 
etc. Analyze the accounts of sales- 
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men,. office and house. accounts, over 
a past period to measure the profit 
or loss each developed. 

Take definite steps to secure 

a greater volume of the product 

or specialty which is best suited 

for production on your particu- 
lar equipment. 

You might want to farm out small 
orders—say any order under $10—to 
save writing a job ticket, setting up 
production control, supervision, etc. 
Farm this kind of business to the 
litte fellow down the street. Then 
you will know for sure what your 
cost is on these small orders, and you 
can add a definite profit and eli- 
minate much detail effort on hand- 
ling this kind of business and put 
the time saved into building custom- 
ers rather than peanut orders. 

On equipment purchases determine 
that you can not afford to add a 
multi-color press or any major piece 
of equipment, unless it is to be oper- 
ated to return more than the pro- 
ductive cost of operating such equip- 
ment. If you figure the cost of oper- 
ating some special equipment, say, 
for a few hours a day, you probably 
will bury the study, since you do not 
want to see or you are embarrassed 
at the resulting high costs. 

Another way of insuring your 
present profits and position, is to 
have understudies work in the sales, 
estimating and supervising positions. 
Maybe you, as a plant owner, or even 
your partner, estimate or sell all .of 
your present volume. Think what 
would happen if such a_ key. indivi- 
dual were removed from the picture. 

Analyze the time and cost of 
writing up an order for production 
control throughout the shop, Is it 
complete? Much too detailed? Can 
costs be cut or eliminated entirely? 

Strive to build up team play to 
insure the production of a reasonable 
quantity of quality press sheets, shift- 
after-shift, throughout the year. Any- 
thing less lowers both your compe- 
titive and profit level. 

Centralize the responsibility of 
issuing the right kind of advertising 
material with one individual, Make 
sure your advertising copy is well 
written and that when advertising 
goes to a prospect or customer, that 


both copy and quality are the best 
your shop can turn out. 

In so far as possible make your 
advertising utilitarian; make it so 
useful that the buyer will place it 
on his desk or on the wall for con- 
stant reference purposes. 

As a result of many years experi- 
ence in literally hundreds of litho 
plants I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it isn’t the salesmen or 
the estimators, nor the shop, nor is it 
the officers that makes for profit or 


loss.in.a-lithe-plant: Actually, it is 
the measure of team play practiced 
daily by every one on the team, from 
the office boy up to the president 
of the company, There are plants 
where men are building both profits 
and a happy future. where the esprit 
de corps is so strong that everyone 
is constantly giving his best. After 
all, success in life, or on the job, is 
a matter, not so much of talent or 
opportunity as of concentration and 
perseverance.® 





AND NOW... 





What EZI-OUT does 


It removes unwanted gum eas- 
ily from the image areas. At the 
same time it deposits a greasy 
film in the image areas, which 
brings back the ink receptivity 
of the plate. It does not cause 
a scum condition in non-print- 
ing areas — in fact, it removes 
scum from non-printing areas. 
It often improves the water re- 
ceptivity of the non-image areas. 


EZI-OYF Advantages 


Can be used on nearly all types 
of zinc, aluminum and bi-metal 
plates—deep-etch, surface, wipe- 
on, and many presensitized plates. 






ET I-OUT® 


EMULSION CLEANER 
..efor Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


Gum blinding is probably the greatest single cause of difficulty 
on litho plates today. The methods used to remove gum from 
image areas normally employ materials that are injurious to the 
plate — examples are phosphoric acid, pumice, nitric acid. There 
is a definite need for a product that will remove the gum and re- 
grease the image areas at the same time without harming the plate 
in any way. EZI-OUT is the answer. 


HUMICOr,e 





Savings in time —the gum is 
removed in minutes and the plate 
is quickly brought back, while 
conventional procedures or meth- 
ods may take hours or might 
never remove the gum. 


Low Cost —only pennies per 
plate. 


New life for old plates —in 
many cases EZI-OUT can bring 
back plates improperly stored for 
as long as two or three years, 
even where the gum has crystal- 
lized over the entire image area. 
This can be done in minutes. 


A mild solution, harmless for 
general use. 











*Trademark 


FP cHemicar and suPPLy, Inc. 


1640 N. Sist Street + Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
SALES OFFICES 1144 Ryan Ave., St. Paul 13W, Minn. 
43-20 43rd Ave., Long Island City 4, New York 
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COA ALUMINUM 


LITHO QUALITY 





Entertainment at its Best... ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host... Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 


You don’t have to squint 
to inspect this plate 
made with aluminum 


fom A 


Aluminum is white and bright. This makes it much easier for 
operators to inspect image areas at platemaking time 
(keeps them from getting goggle-eyed). 


It’s light. Aluminum weighs only one-third as much as other | 
lithographic metals. It’s easier to handle, easier to store. 


Another thing, aluminum won't warp or stretch out of register 
during a normal press run. Aluminum also takes a fine, deep grain. 
Dot structure is better. Halftones are cleaner and smoother. 


There are sizes and types of aluminum plates for every job: 
deep-etch, surface, presensitized, wipe-on and bimetallic. 


Today, more than 80 per cent of America’s lithographers use 
aluminum plates. Litho plates of Alcoa* Aluminum (either sheet 

or foil) are available from reliable manufacturers and suppliers. 
Write for a list of their names and a free folder on aluminum plates. 


Warcon ALUMINUM, 





A LITHO QUALITY 


Entertainment at Its Best... ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host... Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 


Actual photograph of a litho plate of Alcoa Aluminum 


For more information write Aluminum Company of America, 1831-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Subtractive Systems for Color 


Confused on Primaries 

Q: Some textbooks on color re- 
production state the purpose of the 
printing colors is to control the red, 
green and blue primaries of light. 
This I don’t understand because the 
printing colors are yellow, magenta 
and cyan. Can you explain? 

‘R. G., Bronx 

A: Most of the color sensations 
we experience can be simulated by 
appropriate mixtures of red, green 
and blue light. This is possible be- 
cause of the manner in which the 
human visual system functions. The 
individual lights provide the red, 
green and blue sensations. The three 
combinations of pairs produce magen- 
ta, cyan and yellow. Mixtures of 
equal parts of all three create neutral 
sensations such as white and gray. 
The absence of all light results in 
what we term black. Obviously, by 
means of the individual lights and 
appropriate mixtures in various inten- 
sities, we can simulate the entire 
gamut of color sensations. 

In color printing we do pretty 
much the same thing but in a reverse 
manner. Instead of adding together 
separate rays of red, green and blue 
light, in printing we start out with 
a mixture of the primaries of light. 
This mixture, you will appreciate, is 
the incident white light by which we 
view the printed picture. The main 
function of the white paper in which 


By HERBERT P. PASCHEL 


Technical Editor 





It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 











we print is to reflect the component 
rays of the white light equally. 

The inks merely serve as filters to 
remove from the white light the 
colors not wanted at any particular 
point. To do this the inks must have 
very definite spectral qualities. The 
ideal tri-color inks would have the 
fellowing properties— 


CoLor OF INK REFLECT ABSORB 
cyan blue & green light red light 
magenta’ _ red & blue light green light 
yellow red & greenlight blue light 


If we superimpose cyan and yellow 
inks, together they subtract the blue 
and red components of the incident 
white light and the area appears 
green. Cyan and magenta together 
subtract red and green leaving blue. 
Magenta and yellow remove the 
green and blue rays leaving the red 
to be reflected. All three inks in full 
and equal strength absorb all the 
red, green and blue rays and thus 


produce a_ black sensation. Equal 
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mixtures of all three inks in lesser 
intensities create the various shades 
of gray. Where all ink is absent the 
result is white. 

If you compare the above descrip- 
tion with that of light mixtures, you 
will note the similarity in the gamut 
of sensations produced. One is an 
additive system, the other substrac- 
tive. The first step in any tri-color 
reproduction method is to make a 
record of the red, green and blue 
components of the original. This is 
common to color TV, color photo- 
graphy and color printing. In recon- 
structing the picture color TV uses 
light. This is accomplished by alter- 
nately activating red, green and blue 
phosphors on the tube face. 

But we can’t use the light mixture 
system in color printing and thus we 
must reconstruct the components by 
means of the subtractive method. Ob- 
viously, even though we use magenta, 
cyan and yellow inks in color print- 
ing, their purpose is to reconstruct 
the picture in terms of the original 
red, green and blue sensations. 

This brief and simple explanation 
may leave a lot of questions un- 
answered. For a fuller, yet basic 
treatment of the subject, I would 
suggest you read the foliowing litera- 
ture. 

Basic Book of Modern Color 

Photography, Modern Photogra- 
phy, September & October, 1960. 
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Colour & Colour Measurement in 
the Graphic Industries, Victor 
Letouzey, Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., London. 

Seeing Colours, J. Bergmans, The 


Macmillan Co., New York. 


Still-Bath Technique 

Q: I have used the “still-bath’’ 
developing technique in a tray quite 
successfully and wonder if it could 
be applied to tank processing. None 
of the literature on the subject men- 


tions or advocates the still-bath 


method for tank use. Can you tell me 
why? 


M. V., New York 

A: Surprising as it may seem, even 
with the film (or plate) perfectly 
motionless, and with no mechanical 
or manual agitation of the developer, 
there is nevertheless movement of the 
solution at the interface of emulsion 
and liquid, and within the gelatin 
itself. To appreciate this, the follow- 
ing explanation may prove enlighten- 
ing. 


No matter which brand 


of film you are 
now using... 
we guarantee 
SUPRE-LITH 


SUPRE-LINE 
ortho film 


A product of the 
World's oldest 
manufacturers of 
sensitized materials: 


FRANCE 


hsned 1855 


—— 
GUILLEMINOT 


SUPRE-LITH 
for perfect shots 
in halftone. 


NG 39-00 am -7-¥) 2 
Low shrink base 


POLYSTYRENE 
BASE 

WEP lmel luster 
stability. 


SUPRE-LINE 
Specifically for 
line work. It’s the 
lowest priced 
litho film! 


will do it as well, at a 
genuine saving in cost 


Phone or write exclusive factory representatives 
for FREE demonstration: Cl 5-7520 


SUPREME PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
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In the course of its action in re- 
ducing silver halide in the exposed 
part of the emulsion, the developer 
undergoes a change. Not only does 
the spent solution lack its original 
development potential, but it now 
also contains chemicals that actually 
restrain In addition, 
the partially exhausted solution is 
heavier than the surrounding solu- 
tion. When the film is in the ver- 
tical position, the natural tendency, 
as the heavier solution diffuses out 
of the gelatin, is to flow downward. 

The streaming of waste products 


development. 


from areas of high density restrains 
or retards the development rate of 
densities in the path of this down- 
ward flow. This results in blotches, 
streaks and other blemishes that make 
the negative useless, The phenome- 
non occurs with most sensitive ma- 
terials although the severity varies 
according to the emulsion-developer 
combination. 

Precisely the same chemical reac- 
tions take place with the film in the 
horizontal plane, but here the flow 
of solution is restricted to a lateral 
movement. The same sort of defect 
occurs but, because the diffusion of 
liquid is sidewise, it manifests itself 
in a different and distinctive way. 
Partially exhausted developer diffuses 
laterally from an area of high density 
to a neighboring area of low den- 
sity. At the same time there is also 
a diffusion of fresh developer from 
areas of low density to the areas of 
high density. Because of this there 
is a tone distortion at the boundary 
of two dissimilar densities. Where 
the two densities meet, the higher 
density will have a fringe that is 
higher in density than normal; the 
lesser density will have a fringe 
lower than normal. This is the well 
known “Eberhard,” “neighborhood” 
or “edge effect.” The greater the 
difference in natural density of bor- 
dering tones, the more pronounced 
the edge effect will be. 

With high contrast films and para- 
formaldehyde there is 
another developing phenomenon that 
causes problems with line negatives. 
Certain 


developers 


development _ by-products 
with such materials have the ability 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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LANSTON 


[ae ROLL FILM DISPENSER 


Save 10% plus 
on film and 


7 ~oOF 7 
processing! 


Through the use of economical roll film instead of the 
more costly sheets, the versatile LANSTON Roll Film 
Dispenser will save you a minimum of 10% on film costs 
alone. In addition, with fewer sizes to stock; no boxes to 
open, close, and store; less time required to handle and 
cut film; and accidental spoilage all but eliminated, film 
processing with the LANSTON Roll Film Dispenser 








costs less every step of the way—from ordering to 
shooting. 

Whatever types of films you use, the LANSTON Roll 
Film Dispenser can handle them. For films to 30 inches 
wide, the LANSTON Roll Film Dispenser will improve 
savings and convenience. For complete details on this 
immensely practical unit, return the coupon today. 


This advertisement was composed on the Monotype in 20th Century, Century Schoolbook and Craw Clarendon, 





# Lanston -e 


Typesetting and Casting Machines « Film Dispenser « Light Integrators « Optical Depth Gauges 
Contact Camera « Step and Repeat Machines * Overhead Cameras ¢ Proofing Film * Plate Coaters 
Developing and Darkroom Sinks * Vacuum Printing Frames * Layout and Stripping and Dot Etching Tables 


Sales & Service Coast to Coast 


erential peepee URE RESTORE 


ANSTON MONOTYPE CO., G Street below Erie Ave., Box 4768, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on the Lanston Roll Film Dispenser. 


Name. 


Title 








i Company 


A455 








\ Address. 
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THE WAGNER MODEL K 
LUG TYPE SPOT COATER 


shown above—with three register fingers, 
has been designed for use with automatic 
feeders, or, a Wagner Press Delivery. The 
Coater can be operated at speeds up to 85 
sheets per minute with accurate registration 
and at even higher speeds for plain coat- 


ing and stripping. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner! 


The Wagner line includes: ROTARY-AIR OVENS, D. E. F. 
OVENS, AUTOMATIC STRIPPERS, SPOT COATERS, VARNISH- 
ING MACHINES, AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, ROLLER REVOLVING 
MACHINES, LABORATORY COATERS, SYNCHRONIZING 
DRIVES, AND OTHER SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT FOR COM- 
PLETE METAL DECORATING LINES. 


NS 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


Secaucus, N.J. 
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METAL DECORATING 
































NMDA reelected George McClain (left) secretary-treasurer; William Westphal 
(center), president; and James G. Smith, vice president, at the meeting. 


NMDA Draws Record 450 To Chicago 


OME of the things that metal 

decorators expect from their sup- 
pliers were enumerated last month by 
James L. Burns, of American Can 
Co., who addressed the 27th annual 
convention of the National Metal 
Decorators Association. The conven- 
tion, at the Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
in Chicago, Oct. 15-17, drew a rec- 
ord attendance of more than 450 
metal lithographers and _ suppliers 
from the United States, Canada and 
England. 


Mr. Burns, a former president of 
NMDA, suggested to the suppliers 
some ways they can be of vital help 
to decorators who are currently fac- 
ing the competitive challenge of alum- 
inum, plastic and fibre packaging ma- 
terials, 

In addition to helping the decora- 
tor by providing improved coating 
materials, inks, decorating and bak- 
ing equipment, Mr. Burns said that 
the decorator expects his supplier to 
do the following: 
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1. Be sure that materials meet the 
requirements of the Food and Drug 
law. 

2. Keep his knowledge of the dec- 
orator’s activities, production, etc. in 
confidence. 

3. Be considerate of the buyer’s 
time. 

4. Consult with the decorator be- 
fore passing on to the industry im- 
provements that have been developed 
jointly by the supplier and the decora- 
tor. 
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TRIMER REE LRN TASES ON RL 


What the decorator expects from his suppliers, 


eolor fidelity on metal and the new Ferrolite 


plate are prime topics at annual NMDA meeting 


RAN IT A TS. 


5. Eliminate lavish entertaining. 

Mr. Burns did not confine his re- 
marks to the suppliers. For their 
part, he said, decorators should “be 
sure the trouble is not of their own 
making,” before blaming the supplier. 

Turning to specific technical prob- 
lems, he requested that suppliers of 
coatings not change their products, 
after they have been tested, without 
first checking with their decorator 
customers. “Suppliers should check 
their raw materials and their finished 
products carefully,” he declared, ‘‘be- 
cause high quality standards are essen- 
tial to good decorating. Unless ad- 
equate testing is done by the supply 
firms, the decorators may receive ma- 
terials that are deficient in one or 
more respects. 

Among the seemingly small points 
that can be a real headache to the 
decorator is the matter of oil film on 
tinplate and aluminum. It is impor- 
tant that there be neither too much 
nor too little oil on the sheet when it 
is received from the mill, he said. 
The problem is critical because it re- 
quires only one drop of oil to coat a 
9 x 12’ sheet uniformly on both sides. 

To make sure that oil will not be 
a problem once the sheet goes onto 
the press, Mr. Burns explained, 
“some decorators use a size coat or 
pre-bake to get the sheet ready, and 
this is costly.” 

The trend toward lighter weight 
tinplate and aluminum, to reduce 
shipping costs, has brought with it 
certain problems, he went on. Among 
them is the difficulty of maintaining 
close register on the job. 

High speeds for presses and coat- 
ers, a practical short-run printing 
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press with fast changeover and better 
dampening also would be welcomed 
by the metal decorating industry, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burns. 


‘Team Creativity’ 
Opening the convention program 
was a talk by Wyatte F. DeLoache, 
of DuPont, who feels that “the one 
most important element in our coun- 
try in our time is team creativity.” 
Mr. DeLoache told the association 
that, whereas individual scientists, 
working alone, were responsible for 
most of the inventions and new de- 
velopments of the past, today it is 
the corporation, rather than the indi- 
vidual, that pushes progress forward. 
A technical task force is needed at 
great expense—to put a product over 
in today’s market, he asserted. 
Citing the case of his company’s de- 
velopment of Dacron, he stated that 
1,000 technically trained persons were 
needed for research and development 
and that many millions of dollars 
were spent by DuPont to put the 
product on the market, even though 
the idea for it “originated in the cre- 
ative mind of one individual.” 
Concluding the opening program, 
four members of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation research staff 
at Glessner House, Chicago, offered 
brief resumes of the work they are 
doing to make improvements in the 
lithographic process, with particular 
emphasis on decorating metal. 
Michael H, Bruno, research direc- 
tor, opened the program with a series 
of colored slides showing a trip 
through the research laboratories, 
which draws about 1,000 visitors a 
year. The picture tour showed the 


wide variety of lithographic equip- 
ment (much of it on loan from sup- 
pliers) and testing devices used by 
the laboratory staff in its research 
studies, which include web-offset and 
magnetic imprinting along with the 
regular projects. 


Zinc Wipe-On 
Dr. Paul Hartsuch followed with a 
discussion that centered on the de- 
velopment of a zinc wipe-on plate 
which shows promise of getting that 
metal back into popularity for lith- 
ography. Among its advantages are 
the good adherence of diazo to zinc, 
ability to run up to 100,000 impres- 
sions before losing the image and the 
ease of regraining the plate. 


Dr. Hartsuch talked about the ex- 
ceptionally long runs achieved with 
copperized aluminum plates, without 
using deep-etch. “We have seen runs 
of 400,000 to 500,000 with a surface 
coated bi-metal plate,” he stated. He 
reported that in Europe anodized 
aluminum is more popular than cop- 
perized aluminum. 

At the PDI laboratories of Time, 
Inc., Dr. Hartsuch ‘said that a plate 
consisting of aluminum laminated to 
Mylar is in the development stage. 

George Jorgensen, also of the LTF 
staff, told of his work in defining 
printing quality. “The problem is to 
identify just what quality is, to meas- 
ure it and then to control it.” 

As for metal decorating, he told 
of two Chicago area decorators who 
have used the newly developed LTF 
Star Target on tinplate, with very 
satisfactory results. The use of a 
scanner to keep a constant check of 
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THE CRABTREE ‘AMBASSADOR’ 


gives you 


immediate 


CCeSS 





. . to the printing cylinders by using the power- other advantages 


operated rack-back mechanism on the perfecting unit. @ Maximum sheet size 78" x 54”. 

The auxiliary drive on this unit ensures maintenance of @ Siz front stops, each adjustable from 

the correctly timed sequence; it also facilitates make- the delivery end by remote push- 
z : ; button control with micrometric 

ready and roller setting whilst in the rack-back sight indicators. 

position. @ Hydraulic sequential tripping and 


Just one major advantage of the ‘Ambassador’—the eA 


world’s largest offset perfector. @ Geared for marimum speed of 6,500 


sheets per hour. 


R. W. CRABTREE & SONS Inc. 


56 Beaver Street, New York, 4, N.Y. Telephone: HAnover 5-6175/6 Telegrams: USACRABS NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: R. W. Crabtree & Sons (Canada) Litd., 123 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 
Tel 483-1103 Grams: Crabcanada Toronto 
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ink readings, and of the Press Inko- 
meter to control ink—water balance 
also were mentioned, 

“We hope to be able to link the 
Inkometer directly with the litho- 
graphic press, so that it will make ad- 
justments to ink and water automat- 
ically,” he added, “but this is not in 
the immediate future.” 


Color and Metal 

The final LTF speaker, Frank 
Preucil, talked about some phenomena 
of color, with reference to metal dec- 
orating. He pointed out that solid 
colors generally print better on metal, 
with greater strength and richness, 
than they do on paper, because the 
paper has a vast effect on the hue and 
graying of the color. 

With halftones, on the other hand, 
the situation is reversed. In this case, 
colors are not as faithful as on paper, 
because metal does not have the bene- 
ficial effect of “internal scatter” of 
the light rays, which is common with 
paper. 

Mr. Preucil praised the work of 
J. L. Clark Co. and Caspers Tin 
Plate in cooperating with LTF in 
tests of color runs on metal. 

The second day of the convention 
was devoted to a field trip to the 
McCook Sheet and Plate Works of 
Reynolds Metals Co., McCook, IIl., 
where several bus loads of decorators 
saw aluminum sheets and rolls being 
prepared and tested before shipment. 

Opening the Wednesday morning 
session was a film presentation intro- 
duced by George McClain, of Alum- 
inum Co, of America. Two Alcoa 
films—‘“The Product of Imagination” 
and “Why People Buy”— told how 
aluminum is made and used for furn- 
iture, machinery, packages, etc. 

Mark Weiss, of Interchemical 
Corp., substituting for Paul O. Black- 
more, who was absent, used the sched- 
uled topic “Modern Methods for 
Finding the Needle in the Haystack,” 
to describe his discussion of the Food 
Additive Law as it affects the require- 
ments of coatings for metal decorat- 
ing. 

“The primary concern of those in 
the packaging field is the possibility 
of migration from the ink to the 
food product contained in the pack- 
age,” he observed. He sketched the 
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background of the Food Additive 
amendment, and told of the extensive 
testing that his company does to as- 
certain that its coatings will be safe 
for use in metal decorated products. 

Mr. Weiss attributed public cry 
for more stringent food and drug laws 
to the “largely exaggerated” charges 
that arose from Congressional hear- 
ings on the subject in the early 1950's. 

After the recent amendment 
(1958) it has been more important 
than ever that packagers test their 
products to make sure that no food 
products are being contaminated. 
“The burden of proof that a can lin- 
ing is safe is on the packager and his 
suppliers,” he advised. Last August 
a further Food and Drug regulation 
set a tolerance of 50 parts per million 
for any coating applied to the inside 
of a can. This means that coatings 
migrating into food in excess of the 
tolerance are considered unsafe. 

The balance of Mr. Weiss’s talk 
was devoted to a slide presentation of 
the exact laboratory procedure, as 
used at IPI, to determine the extra- 
actibility of various chemicals used 
for can linings, 


Ferrolite Plate 

The advantages of using the lighter 
weight Ferrolite plate were enumer- 
ated in a talk by David H. Luede- 
mann, of U. S. Steel. He listed the 
following advantages for his com- 
pany’s product: 

1. Lower material cost. 

2. Lightweight. 

3. Attractiveness. 

4. Strength. 

5. Magnetic qualities that make it 
suitable for use in canning equipment. 

Ferrolite, which can be produced 
in half the gauge of conventional tin- 
plate, was developed in 1959 to an- 
swer the need for a wide thin plate of 
even gauge. About a year ago, U. S. 
Steel developed Ferrolite in 45 to 60- 
pound gauges in widths of 26 to 35,” 
a big reduction from the 75 to 100- 
pound conventional tinplate. 

“We feel that in the next years, 
virtually all beer cans will be made 
of Ferrolite,”’ he declared. He noted 
that the enameling and lithographing 
properties of the metal are good, al- 
though it may not form as easily as 
conventional tinplate, necessitating 





some modifications to can making 
equipment. 

Presently Ferrolite is being used 
for fruit, oil, beer and paint cans 
and is being experimented with for 
processed foods, evaporated milk, pet 
food and sardines. Furthermore, it 
is being considered for aerosol cans, 
he added. 

An intriguing — if somewhat in- 
volved — mathematical discussion of 
linear programming as part of an 
operations research program was pre- 
sented by Paul T. Mielke, associate 
professor of mathematics at Wabash 
College. 

Prof. Mielke defined operations re- 
search as “the application of scientific 
methods to executive actions.” By 
using the methods a company can find 
optimum company policies in the fol- 
lowing areas of management: 


. Inventory. 


. Replacement policies. 


1 
2 
3. Waiting time processes. 
4. Competitive processes. 
5 


. Allocation processes. 


“What products should a company 
specialize in? “Should we make more 
of product A and less of B?” “When 
should we replace our equipment?” 
All these questions can be answered 
by operations research, using linear 
programming, which involves setting 
down all pertinent data, resolving it 
with algebraic equations, and putting 
the results onto a graph, from which 
a study of the lines will yield the 
answer to most problems. Since the 
mathematics involved in the procedure 
is rather complex, Prof. Mielke sug- 
gested the services of a mathematician 
to handle them. 


Chemical Principles 

Albert Materazzi, of Litho Chem- 
ical & Supply, Lynbrook, N. Y., out- 
lined some chemical principles of lith- 
ography in another talk at the Wed- 
nesday afternoon session. Referring 
to the old maxim “water and grease 
don’t mix,” Mr. Materazzi explained 
that “the fact is they do and it is a 
good thing, or offset lithography as we 
know it might not be possible.” It 
might be more accurate to state that 
“under most conditions water and 
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grease are mutually repellent,” he 
added. 


Because of the many films that are 
used in lithography—films of water, 
of pigment on paper, photographic 
films, etc. —a study of lithography 
soon turns to surface chemistry, he 
noted. 


Mr. Materazzi discussed, in turn, 
wettability, viscosity, density, oxida- 
tion, reduction and pH, citing their 
importance in the offset process. 
“Chemistry is of great importance to 
lithography but we know that many 
lithographers get along without any 
knowledge of it at all, because the in- 
dustry sponsors the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, and because of 
the extensive research work carried 
on by supply firms,” he said. 

“For years research was concen- 
trated on ‘how’ to achieve our ends; 
gradually it is shifting to ‘why.’ By 
knowing why, we ought to be able to 
find out better how to do it.” 

The final convention speaker — 
Ralph C, Rosecrance, president of 
J. L. Clark Co. — gave a talk on 
“The Metal Decorator’s Challenge.” 


‘Riverboat Follies’ 

Social highlight of the convention 
was the annual entertainment spon- 
sored by the Metal Decorating Sup- 
pliers Guild, entitled “Chicago River- 
boat Follies.” A cocktail party and 
dinner preceded a minstrel show, 
complete with interlocutors and end 
men, Lawson Ware, of Sam’! Bing- 
ham’s Son Mfg. Co., was entertain- 
ment chairman. The suppliers group 
also was host at a special hospitality 
room in the hotel. 


Officers Reelected 

All officers of the association were 
reelected to serve for another year. 
They are William A. Westphal, pres- 
ident ; James G. Smith, vice president ; 
and George L. McClain, secretary- 
treasurer. George Scalamera was 
named to the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding William Kerlin. 


1962: Montreal 
Next year NMDA will hold its 
convention in Montreal, Oct. 22-24, 


at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 


Neal D. Rader, a regular at these 
conventions for many years, was re- 
covering in a Texas hopital from a 
fractured vertebra suffered in a fall, 
and was unable to attend. His old 
friends at the meeting sent him a 
get-well card along with a tape record- 
ing of personal messages and the com- 
plete Wednesday 
program. 


evening banquet 


Visit to McCook 

Harold W. Lee and his convention 
committee were praised for putting 
together a fine convention program 
and the interesting field trip to Mc- 
Cook Sheet and Plate Works. Con- 
tributing to the success of the meet- 
ing were three days of beautiful 
autumn weather. 


Spies Heads Guild 

Walter Spies, of Wagner Litho 
Machinery Div., was elected pres- 
ident of the Suppliers Guild, succeed- 
ing Thomas Bowden, of 
Graphic Arts. 


Bowden 
Raymond Stocker, 
IPI, was named vice president and 
Robert Strueber, Lilly Varnish, sec- 
retary-treasurer." 





Electric Eye To Expand 

Electric Eye Equipment Co., of 
Danville, IIl., anticipates in the near 
future a considerable expansion in 
its business of manufacturing elec- 
tronic control devices for use in the 
printing industry. Speaking in Chi- 
cogo during the recent electronics 
industry trade show and conference, 
Carl M. Noble, president of Hurle- 
tron, Inc., of which the Danville 
concern is a division, pointed out that 
the printing industry has been grow- 
ing fast in recent years and is very 
likely to continue expanding. 


“Press speeds today,” Mr. Noble 
continued, “are so fast that it is im- 
possible for a human being to detect 
an error, decide the correction and 
make it before hundreds, or even 
thousands, of printed pieces are 
ruined. It must be done automatically 
and it is in this area that our Elec- 
tric Eye Equipment division expects 
its greatest growth.” 


Pe 





Wagner Introduces New Coaters 


A new line of spot coaters, introducing an air flow and vacuum system to 
handle both nonferrous and ferrous sheets, has been developed for metal decorat- 
ing and can-making by Wagner Litho Machinery Division, National-Standard 
Company. The air system is designed to replace magnets in the decorating metal 


and can industries. 


The spot coaters 


can handle all standard sheet sizes. 


Additional information may be obtained from Wagner, Secaucus, New Jersey. 
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Packing the 


HE life of a plate on an offset 

press depends on the method 
used in packing the blanket and plate 
cylinders, Most presses have the un- 
dercut of the cylinders marked in 
thousandths of an inch. These figures 
are correct if the press is set by the 
erector or machinist to run on bear- 
ers. To check against any irregulari- 
ties, it is best to start by building 
the plate cylinder .002” above the 
bearers. 


Remove the blanket and the pack- 
ing from the blanket cylinder and 
bring the two cylinders together by 
applying printing pressure, When the 
cylinders are in this position the 
between plate surface and 
blanket cylinder can be measured 
with a thickness gauge. Since press- 


space 


men have various ways of measuring 
the blanket with a micrometer, (some 
varying a few thousandths) it is best 
to underpack the blanket cylinder by 
several thousandths first, and build 
it up gradually. In other words, if 
the space between the plate and the 
blanket cylinder measured .078”, 
and the blanket measured .064” 
it would require .016” packing to 
print properly. 

Because of the difficulty in mea- 
suring blanket thickness, it is best to 
start with .002” or .003” less than 
indicated by the micrometer and run 
an impression to determine whether 
additional packing is required over 
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Blanket, Repairing Swells 


By FRANK P. ARBOLINO 


Plant Manager, 
Polygraphic Co. of America, Inc. 


the entire surface of the blanket, or 
if several patches would 
suffice. In this way the danger of 
over-packing at the start of the run 
is eliminated. 


smaller 


If the run is large enough to last 
several days, it is wise to check the 
swelling of the blanket surface and 
the packing may have to be reduced 
accordingly. 

Swollen Blankets 

Misregister of the individual image 
often causes controversy among plate 
and press departments, The plate 
or paper are usually thought to be at 
fault, but sometimes it is a swollen 
blanket or swollen portions of the 
blanket that cause this kind of mis- 
register. The blanket has a tendency 
to swell where the image appears, to 
the extent that on the next job cer- 
tain impressions will show misregis- 





Readers with questions about 
press and related areas may sub- 
mit them to Mr. Arbolino. He 
will answer them as promptly as 
possible in this column, if they 
have general interest, but no in- 
dividual replies can be made. 

Questions should be addressed 
to Frank Arbolino, Production 
Clinic, Modern Lithography, 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 











ter due to all or part of the pre- 
vious impression being in the same 
area. This is especially true of long 
runs. In this case the swollen area 
is forced to one side or the other 
when pressure is applied and distor- 
tion of the image results. 

Another cause of misregister is a 
loose blanket. After putting on a 
new blanket always check it after a 
few hundred impressions, so that any 
defects in either the blanket or in 
the way it was mounted on the 
blanket bar will show up. If the 
blanket is not squared properly, it 
will print heavier on one side than 
on the other. 

The makeready and type of blan- 
ket can affect the trapping of inks. 
A blanket which has a natural affinity 
for ink will transfer the image 
readily from one unit to the other 
without building up ink on its sur- 
face. However, a hard blanket, or 
one with very little affinity for ink, 
will resist ink to a point where it 
will not print unless an _ excess 
amount is applied. Poor makeready 
or uneven pressure between plate and 
blanket may cause the ink to build 
up or pile where low spots occur. 

Under circumstance such as these, 
it is not unusual to find that the 
image from one unit is polishing the 
plate of the succeeding unit to a 
point where it prints in the form of 
tint or grease. This problem usually 
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Send us through nearest Anchor 
dealer on money-back guarantee 


() 1 gal. Ronolene [ 5 gals. 
0 30 gals. (drum) [9 55 gals. (drum) 


O Free Guide: “Maintain Top Quality 
Production” 
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necessitates the pressman using a 
stronger acid in the fountain water 
which eventually will cause plate 
wear, and uneven color. Multi-color 
printing demands clean color, When 
the colors are not clean and trapping 
well, the final result may have a 
muddy, dirty appearance. 


Job with Gold Ink 

Question: Recently I ran a job in 
four colors and gold ink on coated 
paper, and while some of the colors 
dried, others did not. The job had 
several large solids in heavy color 
and where they printed over each 
other they dried, but on blank 








PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued on Page 58) 





to promote the reduction of silver 
halide grains whose exposure level 
would normally be too low to in- 
duce development. Extremely fine 
lines thus tend to plug up or veil 
over. With the still-bath method in 
a tray the chemicals that tend to 
accelerate development of low ex- 
posure silver grains appear to be neu- 
tralized by the restraining action of 
other development by-products. 

As can be seen, the chemical and 
physical conditions that make still- 
bath processing work in a tray are 
unobtainable with the film in a ver- 
tical position, Lateral, or sidewise 
diffusion, which is necessary to the 
still-bath effect is, for obvious natural 
reasons, not possible in a tank. 


Ultrasonics In Graphic Arts? 

Q: Do you know if ultrasonics 

is being used in the processing of 
graphic arts film? 

J. M. C., BrookLtyn 


A: I do not know, of course, every- 
thing that is going on in the graphic 
arts. To the best of my knowledge 
there is no commercial equipment 
currently available specifically for 
graphic arts processing, and especially 
not for large size films. 

The point of the question, for the 
benefit of other readers, is the ap- 
plication of high frequency sound 
waves to provide a turbulence, or 
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paper they would rub. How can I 
mix the inks so they will dry on 
the blank paper and not crystallize 
where they overprint? 

Answer: When running~ coated 
papers, the first thing to determine 
is how fast the paper will absorb 
the vehicle. This can be done by 
tapping out some ink onto the paper 
and timing how fast it sets. The ink 
will set in a few minutes on some 
papers. If such is the case, chalking 
will result unless enough long var- 
nish is used in the ink. The use of 
long varnish is preferable to excess 
drier, which causes crystallization. 


agitation in liquids. Ultrasonics is 
being effectively used in many indus- 
trial cleaning operations as well as 
in many manufacturing processes. As 
far as photography is concerned, there 
are many bugs to be worked out 
and many unknown factors to be 
uncovered. 

The present cost of equipment is 
very high in comparison with other 
There 
search in progress in connection with 
photographic applications. The future 
will soon tell if ultrasonics has a 


useful place in photography. 


systems. is considerable re- 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Press Photography, by Robert B. Rhode 
& Floyd H. McCall, 244 pp. 5% x 
814”, The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. 

With newspapers printed by offset 
on the increase, it is not illogical to 
assume that an ever increasing num- 
ber of graphic arts cameramen are 
being called upon to do photographic 
work other than line and _ halftone. 
Taking and processing press photos 
as a supplementary activity is a likely 
development, especially in the case 
of the small newspaper with a limited 
staff. The book under 
therefore of special interest to those 
photographers who are being called 
upon to take pictures and handle ma- 
terials heretofore alien to their nor- 


review is 


‘mal work. 


Press Photography offers an almost 
complete treatment of the subject. 
It provides in great detail thé ‘essen- 
tial aspects of photojournalism plus 





Drying colors too rapidly very 
often causes trouble. Even the most 
experienced men get into trouble be- 
cause of unforseen delays. If some- 
thing should happen to a plate or 
for any reason the job is delayed 
a day longer than planned, difficulty 
with lifting may result. The best 
way to guard against this is to estab- 
lish a 10 to 12 hour drying time. 
This can be done with the use of a 
little compound and _ the proper 
amount of drier and long varnish. 
Under these conditions the ink is 
sure to dry but never so hard that 
the job could not be finished a few 
days later, before crystallizing.™ 


the technical requirements of various 
shooting assignments such as_ spot 
news, food, sports and fashion photo- 
graphy. 

Both authors have long years of 
experience in photography, and Mr. 
Rhode also is a professor of jour- 
nalism. 


ODHAMS MANUAL OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, The Practical Guide for 
Amateurs 244 pp., 7 x 10”, $7.50. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, 

To a very high percentage of 
graphic arts cameramen, their voca- 
tion and avocation are one and the 
same. But photography for personal 
enjoyment differs considerably from 
that of photolithography. For that 
reason it was considered worthwhile 
to bring this book to the attention 
of offset cameramen. 

Odham Manual is a compilation 
of the work of 14 authors. Since 
each is a recognized expert in his 
own field, the information contained 
in this work is based on considerable 
practical accomplishment and ex- 
perience; Chapters are devoted to a 
wide variety of subjects ranging 
from choosing a camera, films, filters 
and other equipment to making use 
of your photographs and home-made 
gadgets. 

This book will serve as a reference 
and a working guide for both the 
beginner and the more advanced 
hobbyist, because of the vast scope of 
the contents and the orderly arrange- 
ment of the material." 
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Safety with Solvents 


By H. BURT WALLACE 
Safety Coordinator, The Montreal Star 


OLVENTS are widely used in 
S the printing and publishing in- 
dustries today, but one has only to 
walk through many of the plants to 
find that familiarity is not necessarily 
synonymous with awareness—aware- 
ness of the properties, hazards, and 
long-term physical effects on the 
user’s health. 

Too often that old saying ‘“‘famili- 
arity breeds contempt” is evident, and 
too often, such familiarity becomes 
the spark required to set off a multi- 
million dollar fire, with the resultant 
economic and physical dislocation. 

Many millions of dollars are invest- 
ed in a single printing or publishing 
plant. Modernization and new build- 
ing schemes are going ahead with 
great rapidity. Why is it then that so 
many plants fail to recognize the 
ever-present hazard inherent in the 
misuse and mishandling of solvents? 
To what degree is the solvent hazard 
recognized as the potentially destruc- 
tive force it really is? 

Some plant department foremen 
talk of “the solvent problem,” mean- 
ing that in their opinion there is no 
really satisfactory solvent available. 
But for anyone who has carried out 
research on solvents, it must be ap- 
parent that the only problem is the 
choice between a flammable, toxic, 
petroleum solvent, and a non-flam- 
mable, safe chemical solvent. The 
only real problem, if it is a problem 
at all, is the cost factor. 

All petroleum solvents are flam- 
mable to a varying degree and range 
from gasoline, with a flashpoint of 
50° F., to Stoddard Solvent with a 
flashpoint of 105° F. and _ higher. 
Many of these same solvents are 


Reprinted from the Safety Newsletter, 
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highly toxic, but at the same time, 
they are relatively inexpensive. Chem- 
ical solvents are rarely flammable, but 
have a wide range of toxicity, and, 
because of the processes necessary for 
their production, are usually expen- 
sive. 

Carbon tetrachloride has a toxicity 
rating which should preclude its use 
in industry, particularly in the news- 
paper plant, unless very stringent pre- 
cautions are taken for the protection 
of the health of the employes re- 
quired to handle it. Chlorothene 
N.U., however, has many desirable 
attributes. It is non-flammable, has 
a toxicity rating of 500 ppm (consid- 
ered safe in a well-ventilated room) 
and is non-corrosive. In relation to 
petroleum solvent costs, it is expen- 
sive. 

Some of the points which must be 
considered when evaluating the type 
of solvent to be used in a particular 
plant are: 

1. Is it safe? (non-flammable, non- 
toxic, etc.) 

(a) If the solvent is flammable, 
what is its flashpoint and what spe- 
cial steps must be taken to prevent 
fires (special safety cans, “no-smok- 
ing” areas, disposal cans for solvent- 
soaked cloths, protection of air-con- 
ditioning ducts against a build-up of 
solvent deposits which could cause 
fires in the ducts, etc.) ? 

(b) If toxic, to what degree? 
What special exhaust ventilation will 
be required ? What special gloves and 
other protective equipment will be 
required to protect the worker? 

2. Will the solvent do the job sat- 
isfactorily? (Is its evaporation rate 
sufficiently high? Does it remove ink 
quickly and completely?) 

3. How expensive is it? (Is the 
increased cost of a chemical solvent 


offset to any extent by virtue of its 
non-flammable nature so that special 
handling facilities may be dispensed 
with? Is the cost variance such that 
the possibilities of disastrous fires or 
long-term adverse health effects are 
more that compensated for?) 

With the foregoing as a criterion, 
two solvents in regular use in the 
printing industry today, would rate 
as follows: 


TYPE OF SOLVENT 


CHLOoRO- 
BENZINE THENE 
N.U. 
Is the solvent 
flammable? YEs No 
Is the solvent RELATIVELY 
toxic? YES SAFE 
Is it explosive? Yes No 
Does it require 
special 
equipment? YES No 
Does it require 
protective 
clothing? YEs GLOVES 
“No Smoking” 
area re- 
quired? YES No 
Does it do a 
good job? YES YEs 
Is it expensive? No YEs 


The function of petroleum is to 
burn and to explode. If this were not 
the case, cars and trucks would be 
useless. Knowing this, why do many 
plants continue to use petroleum 
products as solvents? 

Look around your plant. Ask your- 
self these questions: “What are we 
using as solvents? Why this particu- 
lar solvent? Is it flammable? Do 
employes smoke while handling flam- 
mable solvents? Is long-term hand- 
ling having an unnoticed ill-effect on 
the health of the employe using the 
solvent? Are solvent-soaked clothes 
left around waiting for that careless- 
ly tossed match to start a fire or 
create an explosion? How is the sol- 
vent issued, handled, and stored ?” 

Many, many plants remain in op- 
eration only by sheer good luck. The 
combination of flammable liquids and 
smoking so evident to the visitor is 
such that a disastrous fire and _ possi- 
ble loss of life is but a hairsbreadth 
away. Don’t let familiarity become 
your Waterloo!® 





Color Fidelity... 


when you CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT PAPER 
FOR THE JOB! 


Maintaining the purity of delicate flesh tones 
against a background of almost solid red, re- 
quires painstaking plate making, knowledge- 
able printing, and a printer familiar with the 
tools of his trade. Paper is one of these tools. 


The paper chosen to reproduce this striking 
color photograph is Prentice offset enamel, 
Kimberly-Clark’s finest offset paper. A dou- 
ble-coated free sheet with outstanding strength, 
permanence and opacity, it has been used 
with remarkable results in fine reproduction 
of all offset screens in monotone and multi- 
color process printing. 


Choose the right paper for the job from 
papers expertly produced in some of the world’s 
best mills—Kimberly-Clark Printing Papers. 


For offset: Prentice offset enamel, Prentice 
Venetian, Prentice velvet coated offset, Pren- 
tice coated cover, Prentice velvet coated cover, 
Lithofect offset enamel, Shorewood coated off- 
set, Fontana velvet coated opaque, Kimberly 
Opaque, Metro offset. 


For web offset: Kimberly web offset enamel, 
Lithoweb coated offset, Kimfect ‘‘O”’ coated 
book. 


For letterpress: Hifect enamel, Trufect enamel, 
Multifect coated book, Energy coated book. 


These grades are available through select paper 
merchants who have been singled out for their ability 
to help you choose the right paper for the job. 


&3 Kimberly Clark 











“Color Fidelity,” printed on Prentice offset enamel, 80# basis. 





The following select paper merchants will help you choose 
the right Kimberly-Clark printing paper for the job 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 

Sloan Paper Company 
Mobile 

Knight Paper Company 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tucson 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
* Arkansas Paper Company 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carpenter Paper Company 

Ingram Paper Company 
Oakland 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Bernardino 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Diego 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Bonestell & Company 

Carpenter Paper Company 
San Jose 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


COLORADO 
Denver 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo 

Carpenter Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


Hartford 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 
New Haven 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

*Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
* John Floyd Paper Company 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Miami 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Orlando 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tallahassee 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tampa 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

Sloan Paper Company 

Wyant & Sons Paper Company, Inc. 
Augusta 

Dillard Paper Company 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Honolulu Paper Company 


IDAHO 

Boise 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 
Champaign 
Crescent Paper Company 
Chicago 
Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company 
*Midland Paper Company 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 

The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis 

Central Ohio Paper Company 
Crescent Paper Company 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KANSAS 

Kansas City 
*Warwick Paper Company, Inc. 
Topeka 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita 

Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*Southeastern Paper Company 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans 

The D&W Paper Company, Inc. 
Shreveport 

Lovisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MAINE 
Augusta 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

*Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company 
*John Floyd Paper Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Springfield 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 
Worcester 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


Grand Rapids 

Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Kalamazoo 

Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Lansing 
*The Triquet Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Minneapolis 
Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
*Minnesota Paper & Cordage Company 
St. Paul 
*Leslie Paper 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 

Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian 

Newell Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Billings 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls 

Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
Missoula 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEVADA 
Reno 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Newark 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Buffalo 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
Jamestown 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
New York 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Beekman Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Bulkley Dunton S.A. 
*Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Saxon Paper Corporation 
*The Canfield Paper Company 


Rochester 
*Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Syracuse 

Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Troy 

Troy Paper Corporation 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Dillard Paper Company 
Greensboro 

Dillard Paper Company 
Raleigh 

Dillard Paper Company 
Wilmington 

Dillard Paper Company 
Winston-Salem 

Dillard Paper Company 


OHIO 
Akron 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
The Johnston Paper Company 
Cleveland 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Columbus 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 
Dayton 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
Lima 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 
Toledo 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
*The Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa 

Tayloe Paper Company 
*Western Newspaper Union 


OREGON 

Portland 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Frazer Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

D. L. Ward Company 

Paper Merchants, Inc. 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 

The Chatfield & Woods Company of Pa. 
*General Paper Corp. of Pittsburgh 
Scranton 

Elm Paper Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
*Palmetto Paper Company 
Greenville 

Dillard Paper Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 


&3 Kimberly-Clark 


*Merchants carrying Kimberly-Clark printing, cotton content and sulphite business papers. For a complete listing of business paper merchants, write to Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wis 


Knoxville 

Southern Paper Company 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper (o, 
Memphis 

Memphis Paper Company 

Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville 
*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


TEXAS 
Amarillo 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas 

Carpenter Paper Company 
El Paso 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Lubbock 

Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Shiner-Sien Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol 

Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Norfolk 

Old Dominion Paper Company 
Richmond 

Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc. 

Dillard Paper Company of Richmond 
Roanoke 

Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Spokane 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
McGinnis-Independent Paper Company 
Tacoma 
Blake, Moffiit & Towne 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper 6s. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton 
*Universal Paper Corporation 
Milwaukee 
Bouer Paper Company 
Sensenbrenner Paper Company 
*Universal Paper Corporation 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 
Edmonton 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 





TAGA’s ‘Paper of the Year’: 


Novel Chemistry for Graphic Arts 


Printout Photography 

In printout, visible light falls on 
photographic material until a visible 
image appears. If this appearance is 
brought about by light from the ex- 
posed subject, light therefrom does all 
of the work of imaging, and process 
photosensitivity is thousands or mil- 
lions of times less than for,wet de- 
velopment of the same photographic 
materials. However, for the same 
material used both ways, the latent 
image formation requires the same 
exposure. Hence, it becomes attrac- 
tive to think of latent image registra- 
tion followed by development print- 
out instead of wet development, rather 
than of direct image registration by 
exposure light. 

Solid-state physics and chemistry 
have been applied to the production 
of silver halide materials and coating 
matrices of improved characteristics 
for printout application. In a num- 
ber of oscillographic photorecord- 
ing papers on the market, develop- 
ment illumination much weaker but 
much more prolonged than _ ex- 
posure illumination can be used after 
exposure to show up and _ intensify 
latent traces recorded during ex- 
posure. The dry development period 


From a paper delivered at the 13th 
annual meeting of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Graphic Arts, Columbus, 
O., June 12-14, 1961. This report was 
voted ‘Paper of the Year’ by the TAGA 
members. 


By JACK J. BULLOFF 


Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, O. 


Part 2 


is shorter than the time required for 
customary wet development. Ex- 
tremely rapid records can be made 
by use of such improved materials. 

There is little doubt but that more 
experimentation will produce im- 
provedly compositioned and treated 
silver halides for quicker recording 
of latent images, improved illumina- 
tion development, and greater per- 
manence against examination damage 
under room illumination. Wet fixing 
to achieve archival image permanence 
would involve a process at least as 
costly and cumbersome as convention- 
al wet development. Printouts can- 
not be wet developed once exposed and 
light developed; all the crystallites 
have a latent image and all are de- 
velopable, giving a totally black devel- 
opment. 

Optimum progress in these direc- 
tions would still be far from achiev- 
ing a rival process to silver-halide wet 
development. Even if a dry fixing 
process or its equivalent were devised, 
only limited graphic arts application 
could loom. The mechanism of sim- 
ple printout is not one to invite high 
hopes of starting intrinsic improve- 
ment. Something new must be added 
to make for arresting progress. 

The means by which a latent 
image is fored in a grain or in an 
unaggregated crystallite that would 
be preferred for “grainless” printout 
has been described above. Whether 
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the latent image needed for wet de- 
velopment is the same as that needed 
for either subject-illumination or uni- 
form post-exposure illumination de- 
velopment is not yet settled. As il- 
lumination continues, the latent image 
spot probably grows in size by the 
same mechanisms that first formed it. 
Meanwhile the continuing illumina- 
tion is forming other latent images 
elsewhere, and some are entering upon 
the growth stage also. 

In some printout materials the vis- 
ible image that first appears regresses ; 
in others the regression can be stopped 
by suitable additions to the material 
or by certain treatments, both in its 
making. There are also post-treat- 
ments, both chemical and illumina- 
tive, that can alter this regression 
characteristic in the formed coating. 
Whatever the other circumstances, it 
is evident that regression at this point 
implies the participation of a relative- 
ly small amount of the photosensitive 
material of the coating in image form- 
ation up to this point. 

It has been postulated that this 
“first image,” is a surface image, and 
that at a certain point the accumulat- 
ed energy suffices to disrupt the image 
and cause its migration into the crys- 
tallite to produce foci for the forma- 
tion of a more durable bulk crystal 
“second image.” Once this second 
image becomes formed on continuing 
illumination, enough photolytic silver 
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CONTROL ZONE DESIGN 


Top-quality colorwork requires top-quality controls. And they're all there in 
Control! Zone. Whether setting form rollers to vibrators and plate or gettin 
more ink down in a hurry, Harris Control Zone Design helps you profit through 











a perfectionist One reason you get top-quality impressions every run on a Harris press. 


It’s the fourth form roller — called the ‘“‘clean-up’’ roller. And it takes its job seriously — helps 
smooth out the ink film on the plate, removes any excess, and is the final watchdog for lint, 
Spray powder, and other “hickey’’ producing foreign materials. It can do this because of the 
way the ink is distributed to the form rollers in the patented Harris Multi-Roll Inker. 


It's just one of the many exclusive features designed to give you unexcelled coverage from 
gripper edge to tail of the sheet. Maximum ink break-up, efficient distribution, uniform coverage 
— unsurpassed print quality. 


Features like this that offer “‘extra’’ operational advantages are typical of Harris Control Zone 
Design. They grow out of Harris-intertype’s continuous research and development programs 
dedicated to helping you profit through controls. 
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is produced so that its greater opacity 
relative to less exposed material leads 
to its more efficient retention of light. 


Thus, printout tends to be more 
light developable than might be off- 
handedly decided to be the case. But 
at the same time, it is apparent that 
the contrast scale varies quite com- 
plexly with the amount of develop- 
ment, and is quite deviant from fidel- 
ity in a complex way at each stage 
of development. Further, the color 
of the printout image varies complex- 
ly in a number of ways with inten- 
sity and time factors in illumination 
development, and black and white 
images are not produced at all. This 
is why something new must be added 
to printout to make it a process usable 
in the graphic arts. What this might 
be can only be conjectured. It is more 
significant to know that such short- 
comings exist, and that they might 
show up in alternative approaches to 
rival photographic devisements that 
have some of the character of a print- 
out. 


Photopolymerization Photography 

With the advent of polymer letter- 
press photoplates to offer some chal- 
lenge to metallic printing plates, 
photopolymerization has become a 
more familiar process in the graphic 
arts than it was when employed only 
in such photoresists as Eastman KPR 
or in certain attempts at improved 
planographic platemaking. In the 
letterpress photopolymers, there is a 
high illumination requirement as yet, 
that is being brought down by manu- 
facturer’s research. There is a wash- 
out developing process required. The 
disclosed processes have great prom- 
ise for us in the graphic arts but 
await much more development. As 
is, they are a far cry from a rival 
photographic process to silver halides. 
But they do have a potential for 
photomultiplication. 

Photopolymer images, like diazo 
images, and “mikrat” images, would 
be grainless and capable of high res- 
olution and great magnification. The 
problems important in their future 
consideration are avoiding wet devel- 
opment, securing continuous tone, and 
possibly archival printout. 

With washout development, dye- 
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ing or pigmenting procedures might 
suffice to secure images of the quality 
desired. Without it, novel devise- 
ments would be needed to secure us- 
able and elegant images. It is probable 
that residual photosensitivity could 
be destroyed by simpler means than 
would be needed for dry development 
silver-halide photography. Either the 
photoinitiators or monomers or color- 
ants could be either volatile or therm- 
olabile to permit heat development. 
Utilizing diazo compounds as initia- 
tors or as monomers might permit 
some use to be made either of coupl- 
ing or of other chemical steps to de- 
fine images. Where the image is made 
to serve as a master, it is conceivable 
that photopolymerization can be used 
to secure ink-water differentiation of 
exposed and unexposed areas, making 
neither image formation nor develop- 
ment other than that needed for print- 
ing necessary. 


The making of photopolymer 
images is closely related to the some- 
what simpler problem of making re- 
sist images using bichromated colloid 
or similar oxidant-colloid materials. 


Colloid Photoresists 

In resists, neither the full flexibil- 
ity of a photographic system of a 
sophisticated sort, nor the kind of 
durability required in a photopolymer 
letterpress plate is mandatory. How- 
ever, if a means of continuous-tone 
press printing is ever developed, con- 
siderable pressure would be generated 
to develop continuous-tone resists of 
high quality and wearability. The 
problems involved in considerations 
like this are extremely complex and 


difficult. 


But photoresists have other require- 
ments which take them out of the 
class of simply makeable, simply us- 
able artifacts. Some must withstand 
the actions of quite strong etches with- 
out losing the ability of ready mask 
removal by a second solution which 
should not be a substrate etchant. 
Some must either preserve the con- 
ditioning of a substrate surface or 
actually create the conditioning, as 
needed for a suitable response to 
water-ink differentation for plano- 
graphic printing, be it full litho- 
printing or a modification. 


Some resists are thick, measuring 
quite a few thousandths of an inch, 
while others are extremely thin, in 
the range of millimicrons or hundreds 
of angstroms. Some resists are meant 
to be utterly impervious to fluids, 
while others must be swellable to 
allow diffusant etches to operate. Re- 
sists may be coated on active or in- 
active metal, nonmetal, or compound 
substrates; as phototemplating and 
miniaturized printed circuitry opera- 
tions expand, the variety of substrates 
and photo-resists will grow greatly. 

Obviously photopolymer 
operating on principles akin to those 
discussed above will find increasing 
use in photoresist applications, espec- 
ially as their sophistication increases, 
and as systems are evolved which do 
not need solvents or produce waste 
solutes objectionable from a flamma- 
bility and sewerage viewpoint. 

The versatility of resist-type mater- 
ials will increase not only as in the 
past, but also in a variety of novel 
ways, drawing ever more on contem- 
poraneous progress in chemistry. 
Thus, when diazotypes successfully 
began displacing blueprints, it became 
possible to consider the use of diazo- 
resins for making the special kinds of 
resists needed for sensitizing surface 
lithographic plates. 


resists 


Recently, positive-working presensi- 
tized plates have been improved to 
match in ease of use and certainty of 
performance the simpler negative- 
working presensitized and do-it-your- 
self wipe-on surface plates. Certainly 
extensions loom to both positive-work- 
ing and negative-working simple and 
bi- or poly-metallic deep-etch litho- 
graphic photoplates. Not far behind 
will be applications in improved 
gravure and letterpress platemaking. 

Bichromated colloids offer the class- 
ic example of a photohardening sys- 
tem which, on reaching a plateau in 
the development of its art, suffered 
encroachments from competing sys- 
tems that had one or another technical 
or technological advantage. Ammon- 
ium dichromate-gum arabic and am- 
monium dichromate-albumen systems 
are good examples of oxidant-colloid 
photoresist systems of variegated use- 
fulness that can be improved by ap- 
plications of known chemistry.” 
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These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 

Since some of the abstracts are from 
abstract journals, LTF cannot furnish 
photostats of all of the original articles. 
If the title is marked with an asterisk (*), 
LTF has no further information than that 
contained in the abstract itself. Inquiries 
about these items should be sent direct to 
the source that is named. If you want 
copies of U.S. Patents, write direct to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington 25, 
D. C. Send twenty-five cents for each 
patent desired. Make checks or money 
orders payable to “Treasurer of the United 
States.” British patents may be obtained 
for fortv-five cents from the Patent Office, 
25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. 
2, England, or as in the case with all 
foreign patents, they may be obtained as 
photoprints from the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
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Photography, Tone & 
Color Correction 


ROLL FILM CAMERA AND PRINT- 
ING PRODUCTION. 771.317 A. J. Pow- 
ers. Printing Production 91, No. 4, Janu- 
ary 1961, pp. 54-57 (4 pages). The main 
advantage claimed for roll film is econ- 
omy due to: 1, Lower cost per sq. ft., 2. 
Less wastage. Another advantage is in- 
creased productivity. The operation of a 
roll film camera is explained with 9 illus- 
trations. 


A LOOK AT COLOR SCANNERS. 
655.302 John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithog- 
raphy 29, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 45-46 
(2 pages). Color Scanning started with 
Murray’s ideas in the middle 30’s, reached 
commercial use in 1950. The purpose of 
a scanner is to separate the colors of an 
original into 3 or 4 colors, correct them 
for the deficiencies of the inks, etc. A 
scanner normally consists of a scanning 
unit, a computer, and a recording unit. 
The nature and functions of each are 
described. As an example, the Fairchild 
Scan-A-Color is described and_ specifica- 
tions given. 2 Illustrations. 


STRIPPING HALFTONES WITH A 
BUTT FIT. 655.303 Herbert P. Paschel. 
Modern Lithography 29, No. 1, January 
1961, p. 57 (1 page). In answer to an 
inquiry, author gives a method for ob- 
taining close fit between small pictures 
in a school annual. 


of article wanted — TITLE, AUTHOR, 
PUBLICATION, and PAGE NUMBERS, 
When articles appear in LTF’s publication 
Research Progress as well as other pub- 
lications, Research Progress will be sent. 
The charge for copies of Research Progress 
is thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is $1.00 
per page (check abstract for number of 
pages) plus four cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places 
other than Canada and the United States 
or its territories and possession is 15 cents 
per page of photostats or 15 cents per copy 
of Research Progress. Orders from com- 
panies or individuals who are not mem- 
bers of LTF cannot be filled until payment 
is received. Orders with payment enclosed 
receive immediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest 
to Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or U. S. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, Inc., Research Department, 1800 
So. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 


VENT THOSE ARCS. 771.44 William 
K. Kirsher, National Lithographer 68, No. 
1, January 1961, pp. 24-25,59 (3 pages). 
“The dense plume of hot, bluish smoke 
that rises from a burning carbon arc can 
be disabling, even causing death.” A 
case is cited. Nitrogen dioxide is given 
as a cause. A hood and exhaust fan are 


suggested. 5 References. 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO DOT 
ETCHING. 655.322 Edward Glauder. 


National Lithographer 68, No. 1, January 
1961, pp. 28-29 (2 pages). Six reasons are 
given why hand correction cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated in color transparency 
reproduction. The alternative to dot etch- 
ing is in varying exposures in contacting 
from screened positives to negatives. This 
results in varying amounts of dot spread 
under the control of cut out masks, Method 
is explained and a table given showing 
effects on various dots of exposures 2, 4, 
6 and 8 times normal. 


IMAGE QUALITY OF PROCESS 
LENSES. 771.351 Dr. H. Naumann. The 
Litho-Printer 4, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 
16-17, 19-21 (5 pages). Some history of 
process lens design is given in relation to 
the corrections achieved. Modern lens de- 
signs include both symmetrical and un- 
symmetrical types. Other points discussed 
include the newer glasses now available, 
apochromatic systems, and electronic com- 
putation methods. There have been re- 
cent advances, but the lens designer must 
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still work hard to keep up with the grow- 
ing demands of process techniques. 11 il- 
lustrations, 


THE CHALLENGE OF COLOR— 
Part Ten of “Stripping for Profit.” 655.- 
302 Elizabeth Parker. National Lithogra- 
pher 68, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 38-39, 
66 (3 pages). Color printing brings trou- 
bles, but a sense of pride when done well. 
Consistency is important among the in- 
gredients of a good job. Other suggestions 
include some investment in good equip- 
ment, choice of one acceptable color sepa- 
ration method and brand of film, and 
sticking with them; same with plates and 
inks. 


TUNGSTEN LIGHTING FOR THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS, 771.447 Anon. The 
Lithographer and Offset Printer 57, No. 1, 
January 1961, pp, 22-25 (4 pages). In- 
candescent lighting has much to commend 
it for camera work One advantage is 
the continuous spectrum which arcs and 
fluorescents lack. Color temperature is 
explained and discussed. Graphs give 
spectral energy distributions for a num- 
ber of light sources, and for incandescents 
at various voltages and for intensities 
with and without reflectors. 4 Diagrams. 


Planographic Printing Processes 
“WHAT HAPPENED?” 655.325 Eu- 
gene C. Bulinski. The Graphic Arts 
Monthly 33, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 114, 
16, 18, 20, 22 (5 pages). Lithographic 
platemaking is analyzed from the stand- 
point of the operations which can be done 
wrongly, and the troubles which result. 


ETCHING, GUMMING, APPLYING 
ASPHALTUM—DEEP-ETCH ALUMI- 
NUM PLATES. 655.325 Charles W. 
Latham. The Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer 146, No. 4, 
January 1961, pp. 54-56 (4 pages). “True 
plate quality lies in the selectivity of its 
two surfaces.” Various surface relation- 
ships of different surfaces to ink and water 
acceptance and rejection are discussed 
briefly. Then follows a step-by-step de- 
scription of the operations given in the 
title. 4 Illustrations, 


Paper and Ink 
PAPER — MOISTURE HUNGRY 
AIR. 655.306 William H. Bureau. The 
Graphic Arts Monthly 33, No, 1, January 
1961, pp. 42, 44, 88 (3 pages). Modern 
exacting requirements of high speed 
presses, large sheets, deadlines and qual- 
ity control can mean loss of presstime 
if paper conditions are not right. Troubles 
can take the form of curled paper, static 
and misregister. Winter means low rela- 
tive humidity in the pressroom and the 
giving up of moisture by paper causing 
tight edges, baggy centers and misregister. 
A relative humidity of about 45 per cent 
is probably best. Modern humidifying 
systems can evaporate the large quantities 
of water required to maintain this RH. 


HANDLING AND CARE OF PAPER. 
655.306 Fred Masterman. Provincial’s 
Paper 26, No. 1, 1961, pp. 13-14 (2 
pages). Specific suggestions, such as: wide 
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aisles and ample unloading area to avoid 
bumping rolls or cartons, never “walk” 
a carton or store on edge, don’t drop rolls, 
etc. Suggestions also include conditioning 
of paper and a table of temperature con- 
ditioning times is given. 


QUALITY CONTROL: INCOMING 
INK DELIVERIES. 655.306 : 655.04 Alan 
D. McInnes. The Australasian Printer 12, 
No. 1, January 1961, pp. 33-36 ( pages). 
Some of the elements of this operation 
which are discussed are: insistence on 
batch number identification; choice of ac- 
ceptable batch as a standard for com- 
parison; instrumentation. Some properties 
for control are: color and strength, opac- 
ity, drying, tack, etc. Proper feedback 
of information and a reasonable attitude 
toward holding up production are a ne- 
cessary part of a quality control system. 

WEB-OFFSET INKS. 655.329 : 655.- 
326 Ludwig P. Horn. TAPPI 43, No. 7, 
July 1960, pp. 206A-207A (2 pages). 
These inks are discussed in two cate- 
gories: non-heat-set, and heat-set. Au- 
thor points out that they are different, 
are less complicated and troublesome, and 
misunderstood. Manufacture and use are 
described briefly. 


GLOSS INKS. 655.306 John Moody. 
TAPPI 43, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 207A- 
208A (2 pages). The subject is discussed 
from the standpoint of the printer. A 
number of the problems encountered 
(printing on super paper, strike through, 
set off, trapping, etc.) are discussed. 
Seven suggestions are offered, such as 
paper stock, makeready, avoiding cold 
ink, judging results after press running 
well, ete. 


PAPER FOR GLOSS INK PRINT- 
ING. 655.306 Joseph Abelson. TAPPI 
43, No. 7, July 1960, pp. 209A-210A (2 
pages). Print gloss depends on interre- 
lation of ink, paper and printing condi- 
tions. Printing factors are pressures, 
speeds, ink film thickness, temperature 
and humidity. Paper factors are forma- 
tion, surface smoothness, ink receptivity, 
caliper uniformity and density. Ink film 
thickness is important. Paper factors in- 
fluencing ink receptivity are discussed. 


Lithography — General 
WEB OFFSET MOVING FAST. 655.- 
329 George O. Baker. American Pressman 
71, No. 1, January 1961, 33-34 (2 pages). 
Author first states that the IPP & AU 
has held to a policy of welcoming tech- 
nological changes. Offset is coming in 
the newspaper field. Statement is made 
that a leading weekly (not named) with 
a circulation of nearly a million has 
purchased a large web-offset press. Some 
of the reasoning back of this decision, 
such as improved halftones, savings in 
paper, etc., are discussed. 


SAUNDERS TRACES WEB-OFFSET 
DEVELOPMENT FOR MLA. 655.329 
Stanton C. Saunders, Modern Lithography 
29, No. 1, January 1961, p. 86 (1 page). 
A report on “Web-Offset Today,” a talk 
given before Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association on November 22, 1960, in New 
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York. He said more engineering has gone 
into web offset presses in the past four 
years than in all previous web history. 
Improvements cited include curing of 
plate breaking, long life plates, improved 
dampening action, two piece blankets and 
shortened dampening action, two piece 
blankets and shortened makeready time. 
Problems ahead involve crew training 
Expanding usages are cited. 


A STUDIED LOOK AT THE IM- 
PACT OF TODAY’S TWO BIG DE- 
VELOPMENTS: WEB OFFSET AND 
WRAP-AROUND LETTERPRESS. 655.- 
7 : 655.329 : 655.314 C, M. (Larry) Flint. 
New England Printer & Lithographer 24, 
No. 1, January 1961, pp. 76-79 (4 pages). 
Census figures cited show relative growth 
of various processes, showing that offset 
and gravure are growing at the expense 
of letterpress. There must be a reason for 
this. What the book printer might do 
about this is discussed. Books come in 
such a variety of sizes that the fixed cut 
off rules out web-offset and gravure. 
Quality considerations no longer rule 
choice between letterpress and offset. 
Wrap-around letterpress and plates are 
discussed, particularly with regard to 
costs. 3 Illustrations, 


CARE OF ROLLERS, INK ROLLER 
AND DAMPENERS. | 655.307 : 655.328 
John Jachimiec. No. 27 of “The How 
and Why of Carton Lithography,” Box- 
board Containers 79, No. 817, January 
1961, pp. 50-52 (3 pages). A thorough 
analysis of care and cleaning of rollers. 
Printing quality depends on rollers. 7 
Illustrations. 


BLANKET WASHING MACHINE 
FOR WEB OFFSET PRESSES? 655.329 : 
655.307 Charles W. Latham. The Inland 
and American Printer and Lithographer 
146, No, 4, January 1961, p. 56 (1 page). 
The problem of a blanket washing ma- 
chine is thoroughly discussed from the 
standpoint of paper wastage, web breaks, 
number of revolutions to wash, cleaning 
and washing pad, etc. Problems and diffi- 
culties are pointed out, but author ends 
with the belief that they will be solved. 


ON WEB OFFSET, AS ON SHEET- 
FED PRESSES ... WATCH THE 
PACKING. 633.326 Anon. Modern Lith- 
ography 29, No. 1, January 1961, p. 47 
(1 page). (Reprinted from the Bulletin 
of Lithographic Divisions, New York 
Employing Printers Assoc.) Packing of 
blanket-to-blanket web perfectors is criti- 
cal, especially with thin presensitized 
plates. Minimum pressure is recommend- 
ed and means of getting it are described. 


PRINTING BOOKS BY OFFSET. 
655.32 : 655.7 Frank Arbolino. Modern 
Lithography 29, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 
59, 119, 120 (3 pages). Author calls at- 
tention to certain aspects of lithographic 
printing of books which need particular 
attention. These include: uniform type 
face weight; proper positioning in lay- 
out; checking bulky paper beforehand to 
learn how it folds; ink preparation for 
safety in bindery operations.® 





Graphic Arts — General 
PLAN FOR SURVIVAL. 655.04 J. W. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Printing Magazine 85, 
No, 1, January 1961, pp. 69, 78 (2 pages). 
A discussion of modernization of print- 
ing equipment. Some points covered com- 
pared wrap-around and flat-bed letter- 
press, typewriter composition, web offset 
newspapers, specialized single purpose 
and multi-purpose machinery. Sugges- 
tions are offered on analysis of needs. 


EUROPEAN PRINTING RESEARCH 
EXTENSIVE. 655.07 Anon. The Ameri- 
can Pressman 71, No. 1, January 1961, p. 
17 (1 page). Mention of a list of graphic 
arts research projects currently in pro- 
gress in Europe given in “International 
Bulletin for the Printing and Allied 
Trades.’ Some 22 projects are said to 
relate to presswork alone and some of 
these are described briefly. Nine institu- 
tions conducting graphic arts research 
are listed. 


CASE HISTORY OF OUR QUALITY 
CONTROL PROGRAM. 655.04 Robert 
E. Wood. Modern Lithography 29, No. 1, 
January 1961, pp. 32-34 (3 pages). Qual- 
ity control in the graphic arts is care- 
fully analyzed. 1. What is quality? 2. 
Control? 3. Why control quality? 4, At 
what level? Each of these points is sys- 
tematically elaborated upon; for instance, 
quality can be built into a_ product 
through design, materials and workman- 
ship. Control involves error detection, 
error correction and a means of feedback 
of information to accomplish correction. 
Each aspect of quailty control is similarly 
organized and discussed in full detail, re- 
ferring to methods used at Western 
Printing & Litho Company. 


SPRAYS of FDA ‘WHITE LIST” IN- 
GREDIENTS NOW AVAILABLE. 655.- 
307 Anon. The American Pressman 71, 
No. 1, January 1961, PP. 23-24 (2 pages). 
Twenty-three producers of non-offset 
sprays have issued a statement regard- 
ing their sprays in relation to their “food 
additive” aspects. 1. Sprays are not 
offered or represented as food products. 
2. In case they do become components 
of foods, sprays can be supplied from 
materials on “white list” of F. D. A. 3. 
A statement of policy of the group issuing 
the statement, The members of the group 
are listed. 


CORRECT PAPER-KNIFE CARE 
MEANS QUALITY CUTS, GREATER 
SAFETY, 655. 73 W. R. Frazier, Harris 
(3 pages). Standard bevel of 24% to 
26° is satisfactory for 90% of cutting. 
This bevel and 8 others suggested for 
certain special uses are show in diagrams. 
Changing knives is explained in 5 illus- 
trations.® 





To get copies of the 
articles, see instrue- 
tions on page 80. 
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BOSS: ‘Someone have a baby?” 
FOREMAN: “No sir — they've just heard we're buying 


WEBRIL WIPES. Makes it easier to 
make a better plate.’ 








WEBRIL wipes to perfection 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC 
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Can’t Scratch — contains only pure, soft cotton. 


Super Absorbent — removes the last traces of etches and 
acids. 


Lintless — even with lacquer, developing ink, or gum arabic. 


Amazing Wet Strength — interlocked fibres can’t come 
apart. Perfect for applying developing ink and lacquers 
and for developing out and gumming. 


Handy— You simply tear 8” square, precut wipe from con- 
venient wire rack. No hunting, no cutting — always at 
arms length. 


Economical — one roll will do the work of 2— even 3— 
pounds of cotton. 


MAIL THIS COUPON —————-——-——-—-—-—-—-—-—-~----—----------- 


m™: KENDALL comeany 


Fiber Products Division 


Dept. ML-111, Walpole, Mass. 


I'd like to try Webril Wipes — free. Please send me samples for 
testing. 


Name 





Company 
Address 

City State 
Write dealer's name 
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Haynes Buys Inland-Magill 


AYNES Lithograph Co., Rock- 

ville, Md., has purchased In- 
land—Magill Weinsheimer  Corp., 
prominent Chicago printers. Purchase 
price was described as “in excess of 
$214 million.” The transaction cul- 
minates six months of negotiation. 

Both Haynes and Inland have been 
under private ownership. Signatories 
to the were Kenneth 
Haynes, Sr., Haynes president, and 
Carl Dunagan, representing the Chi- 
cago firm. 

The transition in management is 
not expected to interfere with pro- 
duction operations at Inland’s two 
Chicago plants. The company em- 
ploys approximately 400 
Haynes also employs about 400 per- 
sons at its Maryland plant. 

Specializing in commercial and 
publication lithography, Haynes had 


transaction 


persons. 


been planning for some time to ex- 
pand into the Chicago area. Negoti- 
ations with Inland began in earnest 
when Haynes discovered that the 
Chicago firm’s press and_ bindery 
equipment complemented Haynes’ 
Rockville equipment. 

“We have big plans for our Chi- 
cago properties,’ Mr. Haynes re- 
ported. “By acquiring plants in Chi- 
cago, the nation’s commercial and in- 
dustrial heartland, we have become 
highly competitive throughout the 
country.” 

For the present, the Chicago firm 
will continue to operate as Inland- 
Magill Weinsheimer. 
however, it will assume the Haynes 


Eventually, 


name. 

Haynes has immediate plans to 
open sales offices in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh. Managing these offices and a 
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Midwest Sales Division will be Fran- 
cis L. Shepherd, a Haynes salesman 
for the past 12 years. He will have 
headquarters in Chicago. Also trans- 
ferred to Chicago is James E. Mur- 
ray, Haynes vice president of opera- 
tions. 

Haynes also has formed a new 
Eastern Sales District that comprises 
company sales offices in New Yerk. 
Washington, Philadelphia and Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. Paul L. Brink has 
been named Eastern Sales manager. 
His headquarters are in New York 
City. 

The Eastern and Midwestern Sales 
Divisions will be supervised by Wil- 
liam L. Frampton, vice president of 
sales, whose headquarters are in 


Rockville. 


Split-Fountain Work Viewed 

At the opening meeting of the sea- 
son for the New York Lithographers 
Association on Nov. 2, several mem- 
bers of the group displayed press 
sheets that showed how particular 
jobs were “saved,” and how reruns 
were avoided, 

The program, entitled “How We 
Goofed — What We Did About It,” 
was conducted by an eight-man panel 
under the chairmanship of Robert 
Gold. Panel members included Fd- 
ward Denburg, Lawrence Rosenstadt, 
Joseph Rothchild, Lee Coleman, 
Douglas Munro, Al Gerson and Saul 
Dobrow. A demonstration with press 
sheets of split-fountain work done 
with a 29-inch offset press followed. 
It was presented by Adolph Hendler, 
who also showed several 25-color 
press sheets that were produced going 
once through the press, 


Depreciation Rule Reform 

Lithographers may be able to claim 
a bigger annual deduction from tax- 
able profit in the near future. Trea- 
sury Secretary C, Douglas Dillon, 
while addressing the Business Coun- 
cil last month in Hot Springs, Va., 
said that the Administration plans 
to decree an across-the-board reform 
of depreciation rules by late winter 
or early spring. 

As reported in the Oct. 23 issue of 
The Wall Street Journal, Mr. 
Dillon said that the reform would 
not require Congressional legislation. 
While not naming specific industries, 
he went on to say that the forth- 
coming reform would shorten the 
“useful lives” of machinery, as_re- 
commended by the Internal Revenue 
Service. These 
govern the time span over which a 
company can write off the cost of 
equipment. The Administration hopes 
that the extra write-offs will be re- 
invested to buy modernized industrial 
cquipment. 

During the past three Adminis- 
trations, there has been considerable 
talk about depreciation but little to 
date has been done about it, despite 
the fact that leading businessmen, in- 
cluding leaders in the graphic arts, 
have repeatedly called for decisive 
governmental action to make depreci- 


recommendations 


ation regulations more realistic. 
¥ 


NAPL Reports 1400 Members 

The National Association of Photo- 
lithographers announced on Oct. 25 
that its membership had reached a 
new high of 1400. The organization, 
which recorded 200 new members 
during 1961 alone, began operations 
in 1933 with 23 members. 
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DEXTER (Cleveland) Folders have al- 
ways been the ‘‘Choice of the Pros”’ for 
lasting dependability, unequalled ac- 
curacy and profitable, high speed oper- 
ation. From the small 14x20” to the big 
44x64” machine, they’re all packed with 
more production advantages...scuff- 
proof air wheel feeder...automatic 
sheet registration...adjustable ball side 
guide...swinging deflectors on all fold 
plates...self-adjusting fold rollers... 
accurate scoring, perforating or slitting 
...widest imposition versatility. Only 
Dexter offers so much folding profit 
potential. Ask any trade binder. 
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DEXTER and McCAIN combine to give 
you the ultimate in automatic saddle 
binding profitability. Insert, stitch and 
trim all three sides in one fast, smooth, 
continuous operation with McCain Sig- 
nature Feeders, the Christensen 
Stitcher and the McCain 3-Knife 
Trimmer. Deliver finished books ready 
for packing and shipping...no trouble- 
some handling or costly storing between 
operations. Between Dexter and McCain 
there’s a full range of sizes and speeds 
...4500, 9000 and 12,000/hr... for 
every saddle binding need—even a 
McCain 38” Front Cut Trimmer. 


: McCain bindery equipment sold and 
| serviced by the Dexter Company 


Profit 
Builders 
from 


MGD 


for 
every 
pressroom 
or 
bindery 
need— 
in 
plants 
of 
every 
size 


MIEHLE 
GOSS 
DEXTER 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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MIEHLE Continuous Operation means 
volume printing at a profit...it lets you 
replenish the feeder and unload the de- 
livery while the press keeps right on 
printing. Gives you plenty of advantages, | 
too... fewer blanket wash-ups, constant 
uniform color, less down time and a dras- 
tic reduction of waste sheets. The Non- 
Stop Feeder and Continuous Delivery 
are standard on all Miehle Two-Color and 
Four-Color Offsets from the 25 thru the 
49. For high speed, continuous opera- | 
tion, and quality color printing, you can’t 
beat a Miehle...the press that produces 
volume at a profit. 
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LAWSON Pacemaker Electronic Spacer 
Cutters eliminate hand gauging, auto- 
matically increase cutting accuracy 
while increasing production. The unique 
Rapid Signal Setting device enables the 
operator to set signals with hairline pre- 
cision... without moving the back gauge 
...delivers .002” accuracy throughout a 
complete series of cuts and trim-outs. 
Lawson has two-speed back gauge, high 
speed, two-end pull knife action and 
rugged heavy duty construction. Bigger 
clamp opening, too. Lawson Pacemaker 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters are sized to 
69”...Electronic Spacer and the truly 
flexible Contour Clamp optional. 








Jomac Buys National Roller 

Jomac Inc., Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased the stocks and assets of Na- 
tional Roller Co., New York. 

H. Howard Colehower, president 
of Jomac, announced that National 
Roller will operate as a separate com- 
pany and that former employees have 
been retained. H. Howard Colehower 
III has been appointed interim man- 
ager. eS 

Established in 1900, National Rol- 
ler offers a complete line of printing 
rollers and industrial rolls. It casts 
and finishes composition rollers for 
the printing industry and sells, sery- 
ices, re-covers, and regrinds rubber- 
covered rolls for industrial and 
printing applications. Popular sizes of 
press rollers are carried in stock. 

Jomac Inc., with home offices in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and plants in Phila- 
delphia, Warsaw, Ind., Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., and Montreal, Canada, manu- 
factures seamless dampening roll 
covers, rubber-covered rollers and 
composition rollers for the graphic 
arts industry, and rubber rolls for 
all industrial applications, 

oe 
Oregon Firm Opens’ 

Trade Litho, a partnership firm 
owned by Harold E. Verburg and 
Joseph L. Crosswhite, is now in full 
operation at its renovated plant 
located at 102 N.W. Ninth Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 

In its expansion and renovation 
program, Trade Litho took over 
5,000 sq. ft. of space on the main 
floor of its building, which had pre- 
viously been operated by Metropoli- 
tan Printing Co. The company has 
also installed a Harris-Seybold 23 x 
30” offset press. 

The firm specializes in trade work 
for companies with both offset and 
letterpress equipment. 

* 
H. A. Merten Retires 

Harold A, Merten retired Oct. 
1 after 42 years with Strodbridge 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, the 
last four of which he served as presi- 
dent. Strobridge became a division 
of H. S. Crocke: Co., San Bruno, 
Calif., last year. 

Mr. Merten served as president 
of the Miami Valley Lithographers 


Association for three years and a 
member of the board of trustees for 
many years. He was also active in 
the Lithographers & Printers Nation- 
al Association and has served as a 
director of that organization at 
several different times. 
a 

LPNA Conv. Date Changed 

The 57th Annual Convention of 
the Lithographers & Printers Nation- 
al Association has been rescheduled 
for May 7-19, 1962, at the Boca 


This month, 35,000 lithographers, ad- 
vertisers and designers will receive 
a four-color brochure (cover shown 
above) containing entry blanks for the 
12th Lithographic Awards Competition 
& Exhibit, to be sponsored by LPNA. 
Deadline for entries is Jan. 5, 1962. 
Additional information may be gotten 
from Promotion Director Herbert 
Morse, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla. The 1962 Convention previously 
was scheduled for The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., April 3-6. 

The change in location and dates 
was due to a conflict with other meet- 
ings scheduled at that time. It was 
also changed to accommodate the 
deadline needs of the Association’s 
Annual Lithographic Awards Com- 
petition and Exhibit. 

One of the important functions at 
the 1962 Convention will be the 
holding of an Awards Dinner and 
presentation ceremony on the evening 
of May 7, for the winners in the 
12th Lithographic Awards Competi- 
tion. The winning specimens will 
also be displayed on exhibit panels 
and an awards catalog illustrating 
the winners will be distributed. 
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Gutenberg Replicas Made 

Two New York booksellers an- 
nounced on Oct. 16 that a limited 
edition of illuminated replicas of the 
Gutenberg Bible has been published. 
Except for the imported goatskin 
binding, each two-volume, 40-pound 
set of the Bibles was fabricated in 
the U. S. 

The edition was limited to 996 
two-volume sets, representing a $300,- 
000 investment by Henry Chafetz 
and_ Sidney owners of 
Cooper Square Publishers, Inc., New 
York. 

The volumes were printed by a 
sheet-fed, gravure—fine screen litho- 
graphy process, The color work was 
done by Photogravure & Color Co., 
New York, and the text by offset in 
the Union City N. J. plant of the 
New City Printing Co. 

Some 


Solomon, 


pages were processed 14 
times for color and illumination with 
bronze. The 100 per cent off-white 
rag paper, which was tested by an 
ultraviolet fadeometer, will stand up 
for 200 years. Each volume is hand 
bound. The edition was in production 
five years. 
a 

Packaging Seminars 

“The Evolution and Future of 
Packaging” is the theme of a semi- 
nar, the first in this field, being held 
under the auspices of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts, New 
York City, November 1, 8, 15 and 
21. Organized by  Interchemical 
Corp., the seminar consists of four 
separate sessions, each beginning at 
3:40 P. M., approximately one and 
one-half hours in length. 

Interchemical Corp. is also spon- 
soring the seminar meetings, which 
have been programmed to furnish 
financial analysts with the latest in- 
formation and projections relating to 
the various manufacturers compris- 
ing the over-all packaging industry. 

Cooperating with Interchemical in 
the presentation of the four sessions 
will be companies which have pio- 
neered in the development of prod- 
ucts and services in the twenty-billion 
dollar packaging field. A spokesman 
for the Educational Committee of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts is the host of each session. 
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CBS Film Printer Examined 

Sixty members of the Research and 
Engineering Council held a seminar 
on September 20 in Stamford, Conn., 
to discuss and examine CBS Labo- 
ratories VIDIAC GA-1000, a pro- 
posed graphic arts composer-printer 
to produce repetitive printed informa- 
tion on film from control signals 
generated by digital information pro- 
cessing systems. The film output of 
the proposed system is expected to be 
of a quality equal to the film con- 
ventionally produced for the making 
of letterpress and offset plates. 

A high-light of the seminar was the 
first public demonstration of the char- 
acter generator, a component of the 
VIDIAC system. 

Mr. J. Kenneth Moore, manager 
of the digital techniques department 
at CBS Laboratories, conducted the 
demonstration. He said that other 
computer systems have been developed 
for high speed data formulation, but 
that much of the benefit has been 





lost because the need for high printing 
quality has required final typesetting 
by a relatively low-speed hot-metal 
type-casting machine. He reported 
that the VIDIAC composer-printer 
would eliminate this bottleneck. 

“Alphabetizing, inserting, deleting, 
collating, page makeup, and typeset- 
ting could be accomplished by GA- 
1000 in conjunction with a digital 
computing system at the rate of 2,000 
characters per second,” he explained. 
“The 1,800-page Manhattan tele- 
phone directory could be completely 
revised and made ready to print in 
a single day.” 

Initial application of the system, 
which produces photographic film by 
page, would be for items most nat- 
urally adaptable to automatic data 
processing techniques, such as direc- 
tories, catalogs and other lists, trans- 
lations, and dictionaries. In the fu- 
ture, the system may be applied to the 
revision of encyclopedias, classified ads 
in newspapers, and textbooks. 





Buffalo Firm Expands 

Harry Hoffman & Sons, Buffalo, 
has announced that it is presently 
engaged in a major expansion pro- 
gram. The company is expanding 
both production facilities and sales 
force, 

President Raymond Hoffman said 
the company recently purchased 
$250,000 worth of new equipment, 
including a two-color offset press, a 
monotype machine and $25,000 
worth of imported type faces. The 
firm’s employment force now totals 
100 persons and Mr. Hoffman said 
further increases in 
planned. 


personnel are 


In addition to its offices and plant 
in Buffalo, the company recently 
opened sales offices in Bradford, Pa., 
and Rochester, N. Y. 

The company also announced the 
appointment of Harold Emanuelson 
to vice president of sales. Mr. Eman- 
uelson has been with Hoffman seven 


years. 
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This diagram was recently released by Mertopolitan Lithogra- 
phers Association from figures compiled and published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Census. The 1958 dollar figures for these cities 
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include an 11 per cent markup to compensate for loss of mani- 
fold business forms and decalcomania volume in makeup of the 
1958 “new industry” compared with 1954 “old industry” figures. 
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Civitas ...more 
AKON iNeE OUTStanding 
OuONem advantages 

Oauicaeesioias of the new 


Nema ces DAVIDSON 
IC NCRSIUMCAS NUALITH 500 


| 0 D C h d Nl JES Never has a small offset press been so easy and conven- 


ient to operate as the new Dualith 500! 




























The large, readily accessible controls are conveniently 
placed and so easy to operate! 


Everything’s in just the right place to save time and 
effort! Just the touch of a lever and the new hinged 
conveyor board drops smoothly and quietly away, to 
provide fast, easy access to the blanket. Now—for the 
first time on any small offset press—all three printing 
; surfaces—(the Plate, the Blanket and the Impression 
— surface) are all fully accessible—quickly, easily—always. 





And—the entire sheet hold-down and guide mecha- 
nism hinges wp from the conveyor board with equal 
ease for complete, instantaneous access to the board. 


Set up—or change from one job to another—with an 
ease and simplicity you wouldn't have believed possible. 


Add speeds up to 8,000 impressions per hour (16,000 
on certain “both-sides-at-once” jobs where one side 
runs offset and the other direct lithography), top- 
quality registration, built-in chain delivery at no extra 
~ cost...and you'll see why the Dualith 500 is the most 
advanced small offset press ever designed. 


Controls are designed and Hinged “hold-down” lifts to : : 
piece eety, commmolenl Sislle dock, tomy aecess te The new Dualith 500 comes in Ocean Green. Three 


operation. conveyor board, other modern eye-catching colors are available at slight 
additional cost. Whichever you choose... 


YOU’LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THE NEW 
DUALITH 500 


DAVID S O N c O R PO RATION Ekon 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


Send today for colorful 12-page brochure. 
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BILLIONTH 
WEB IMPRESSI 






David Safran, left, president of Safran 
Printing, shows C. F. McLaughlin, vice 
president of Campbell-Ewald Co. its bil- 
lionth impression, a “Chevy” mail piece. 


Billion Impressions Printed 

On Oct. 9, the Safran Printing 
Company, Detroit, reached its one 
billionth web color impression dur- 
ing the press run of five and a half 
million Chevrolet direct mail 12- 
page booklets entitled “It’s 50 Years 
for Chevrolet.” 

To mark the event executives of 
Chevrolet and its advertising agency, 
Campbell-Ewald, held a 
party at the Safran plant. 

The 57-year-old Safran firm was 
a pioneer in web-offset color print- 
ing. The company installed its first 
1953. It took eight 
years to achieve a billion impressions, 
but Safran sees the second billion 
mark within sight by 1964. 

It now has the world’s largest web 


reception 


web press in 


offset capacity, with five multi-color 
presses operating around the clock, 
producing a total of 100,000 32- 
page, full signatures each 
hour. These presses produce the sig- 
natures dried, cut, folded and ready 
for the bindery. 


color 


Ascor of Canada Formed 

American Speedlight Corp., New 
York, has announced the formation 
of a Canadian affiliate, Ascor of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

According to Harry L. Parker, 
president of American Speedlight, the 
new organization was formed to help 
the company meet the growing de- 
mand for Ascor equipment through- 
out Canada, 

Ascor of Canada will be headed by 
Mr. Parker, who will serve as presi- 
dent. Ernest Ohlig will be executive 
vice president and general manager. 


gn 


Newspapers To Web-Offset 

Conversion to offset reproduction 
with a Vanguard web-offset press has 
been completed by Christopher Press, 
San Antonio, Texas, printers of the 
weekly Alamo Messenger and the 
Spanish-language newspaper, La Voz. 

The Spanish newspaper has a week- 
ly circulation of 10,000, It will be 
printed on the Vanguard as an eight- 
page tabloid. The dlamo Messenger 
has a weekly circulation of 32,000 
and averages 12 standard pages an 
issue. 

Christopher Press received the 
press from The Cottrell Co., a divi- 
sion of Harris-Intertype Corp., West- 
erly, R. I. The press will replace a 
24-page rotary letterpress. The Van- 
guard is capable of printing and fold- 
ing a 16-page newspaper at the rate 
of 12,500 an hour. 

® 
Atlas Index Printed 

Federated Lithographers-Printers, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., is producing 
the index for C. S. Hammond & 
Co.’s revised edition of Ambassador 
World Atlas, which is being pub- 
lished in connection with Ham- 
mond’s 60th anniversary. Federated 
is a subsidiary of Providence Litho- 
graph Co., a printer of religious 
publications. 
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Twin Cities Printing Week 

The Printing Week Committee 
for 1961 in Minneapolis-St. Paul will 
be headed by Leonard Holzinger, 
president of Photomatic, Inc., past 
president of the Twin Cities Litho 
Club and a former officer of the Na- 
tional Association of Litho Clubs. 

One of the features of this year’s 
Printing Week in the Minneapolis 
area will be the Printing Excellence 
contest which will be organized by 
Fred Schulz, of Buckbee-Mears Co., 
and Andrew Anderson, of the John 
Roberts Co. 

There will also be an educational 
workshop which will cover all 
phases of lithography and letterpress 
printing. John of Bolger 
Printing, is in charge of this project. 

The Hall of Cities in the Leam- 
ington Hotel has been reserved for 
Printing Week, 


Bolger, 


where an_ exhibit 





will include displays of the winners 
of the Printing Excellence contest, 
an extensive display of work pro- 
duced by leading commercial and in- 
dustrial photo studios in the area, 
and am educational display of work 
produced by members of the Silk 
Screen Processor’s Association of the 
Twin Cities. 
e 

Pacific Litho Formed 

The formation of Pacific Litho- 
graph Co., successor to Donahue 
Lithograph Co., became effective 
October 1. 

Retaining the same office and plant 
at 394 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, 
the firm, which will continue to spe- 
cialize in color lithography and crea- 
tive point-of-purchase advertising ma- 
terial, is headed by Thomas W. 
Jones, president, and vice-presidents 
Alfred Arenz and Douglas H. Bal- 
linger. 

Pacific completed purchase of the 
Donahue Co. earlier this summer. 
The firm had been in business 14 
years. 

é 


200 Join NAPL In '61 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers has announced that it 
recently signed up its 200th member 
during the year ending Sept. 30. This 
is the second time in the organiza- 
tion’s 28-year history that 200 mem- 
bers have been enrolled in a year. 

The 200th member is Davis- 
Delaney Co., New York letterpress 
and offset printers. The NAPL event 
coincided with the 28th anniversary 
of the founding of Davis-Delaney. 





E. S. Davis, Davis-Delaney president, re- 
ceives membership certificate from NAPL 
executive vice president W, J. Stevens. 
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Go ahead. The typing is for real. 


ERASE ON THIS NEW CHAMPION BOND 





This is 20 lb. Champion Bond 




















~»eone of 19 popular colors 


PACKAGED LITHO INKS 


Now ... with a minimum ink inventory . .. all kinds of top-quality color work! 
No more costly special matches, no more delayed deliveries; Speed King 
colors mix.perfectly for special effects. Ask the man from IPI for a Speed King 


color card. It tells the whole money-saving story. 


IPI, IC and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


CORPORATION DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK S36, N. Y 























_.another 600 sheets 


down the drain!! 


“It wouldn’t have happened if | had specified 
this Cromwell Offset Packing... specially treated 
to prevent slippage!” 


PROY 
YOURSELF , 


the slip resistance of Cromwell Offset 


Packi ng Sheets. Turn up one corner of this sheet of 5 mil offset 
packing and hold it against the body of the sheet with thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. Now do the same with the page opposite, holding it in the right 
hand. Roll both between thumb and forefinger. You'll spot the difference at 
once. Creeping under the blanket just doesn’t occur with this Cromwell 
Offset Packing! 

Grain direction and caliper of Cromwell Offset Packing are identified every 
ten inches on rolls and sheets. Hard finish and uniform caliper prevent thinning 
out or “mushing” on long runs. The uniformity of Cromwell Offset Packing is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


_ 








Cromwell Offset Packing and Tympan are furnished in rolls or sheets in 
calipers .002 to .010, .012 and .015. Minimum quantities, one roll or 500 
sheets cut to your specifications. 


(Cromwell pape: company 


180 N. Wabash Ave. + Chicago 1, lilinois - DEarborn 2-6320 





Manufacturers of: Papers (impregnated * Coated * Laminated * Reinforced 
Flexible) * Bags * Sacks ¢ Liners * Covers * (Single and multiwaill construction, 
using all types of material to carry, cover or protect all types of products). 
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eo Please send information on Cromwell Offset Packing. 123 
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Murphy, Gossel Join Cavanagh 

Cavanagh Printing Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the appointment of 
Clyde K. Murphy and Edward C. 
Gossel to its staff. 

Mr. Murphy was one of the origi- 
nal eight founders of Printing In- 
dustry of America. He served for 
many years on the organization’s 
board of directors and as president of 
the Master Printers Section of PIA. 
He is a former president of Black- 
well-Weilardy, also of St. Louis, 
and is a past director of the National 
Association of Photo Lithographers, 
and president of the Associated Print- 
ers and Lithographers of St. Louis. 

Mr. Gossel is a former executive 
of Blackwell-Wielandy and served 
for many years on the Graphic Arts 
Association board of directors. He is 
also a past president of the Open 
Shop Division of GAA and chairman 
of the Hour Cost Book Committee. 

e 


Lanman Engraving Moves 

Lanman Engraving Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has announced that the 
firm’s general offices have been 
moved to 1509 Lisle Ave., Alexan- 
dria, Va., the address of the com- 
pany’s color plant. 

Lanman’s black and white en- 
graving and litho trade shop con- 
tinues to operate at 612 L St., N.W. 
in Washington. 

© 
Hantscho Completes Expansion 

George Hantscho Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. has announced the 
completion of an expansion program 
to accommodate an increase in the 
firm’s web-offset press business. Ad- 
ditions to two of the company’s plants 
have increased its manufacturing area 
to 56,000 sq. ft. 

Hantscho’s production rate has in- 
creased 40 percent in the past 18 
months. The company is building spe- 
cial size web-offset presses for book, 
magazine, catalog, supplement and 
specialty production, and is also offer- 
ing a low cost web-offset press for 
newspapers. In addition, the Miehle 
Co. is now manufacturing and selling 
six standard sizes of Hantscho web 
presses. 

George Hantscho, company presi- 
dent, has also announced the appoint- 


ments of Werner Schlegle as chief 
engineer, Edward Woroniecki as pro- 
duction manager, and Walter Hant- 


scho as assistant to the president. 
9 


C & G Buys Stoddard’s 

Cullom & Ghertner Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has purchased Stod- 
dard’s Inc., a printing and office sup- 
ply firm also of Nashville. 
~ Stoddard’s will retain its identity, 
with no change in management or 
policies, except that Mr. Stoddard, 
former chairman of the purchased 
firm, has been named vice chairman. 
Ted J. Vaughan remains as president 
and E. S. Taylor as vice president. 

© 
PIA Conferences Set 

Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
has announced the dates and sites of 
two conferences that it will sponsor 
during 1962. 

The first event will be the 8th 
Annual Presidents Conference, Jan. 
29-Feb. 2, at the Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla. Theme of the five- 
day meeting will be “The Challenge 
of Managing Men.” 

The second event is the 9th An- 
nual Sales Conference set for April 
4-6, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. Theme for this meeting 
will be “What To Do In ’62.” 

A complete list of speakers will be 
issued in the near future. Additional 
information about these meetings may 
be obtained from PIA Headquarters, 
5728 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington 15, D. C. 


3M To Buy Di-Noc 

Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has announced that 
it is presently negotiating the pur- 
chase of Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

Preliminary agreements have been 
made on the basis of exchanging one 
share of Di-Noc for eight-tenths of 
a share of 3M stock. Di-Noc plans 
to call a stockholders meeting early 
in December to vote on the proposal. 

Di-Noc is a_publicly-held firm 
which had sales of more than $5 
million in 1960, and earnings of al- 
most half a million. Its line of in- 
dustrial photographic film products, 
which are used primarily by litho- 
graphers, photoengravers and gravure 
printers, accounted for about 60 per 
cent of sales last year. 

If the purchase is approved, the 
Di-Noc organization will continue to 
operate as a separate subsidiary and 
Edwin A. Sweet, president and trea- 
surer of Di-Noc, will continue as 
chief executive. 

In addition to headquarters and a 
plant in Cleveland, Di-Noc has a 
new film plant in Honeoye, N. Y. 

® 


Simmons Opens P.R. Office 

Gurdon Simmons has opened his 
own offices as public relations counsel 
and merchandising consultant in the 
Dale Building, Allendale, N. J. 

Mr. Simmons was for 14 years 
public relations director of Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 








McArdle Heads Washington Group 


At its recent 47th 
Annual Meeting, 
Printing Industry 
of Washington, D. 
C., Inc., elected the 
following officers, | 
to r: James King, 
Rex Engraving Co., 
vice president; Ed- 
ward McArdle, 
McArdle Printing 
Co., president; 
James Evans, 
Evans Printing Co., 
secretary; Joseph 
Hennage, Jr., Hen- 
nage Lithograph 
Co., treasurer. 
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GPO Names Two 

Public Printer James L. Harrison 
has announced the promotion of 
Joseph D. Mudd to night planning- 
production manager. He _ succeeds 
Arthur O. Daniels, who is retiring. 

Appointed night assistant planning- 
production manager was Emmett C. 
Overstreet, who was formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of offset. 

Mr. Mudd has been with GPO 
20 years. Mr. Overstreet joined the 
office seven years ago. 

* 
““Graphics '62”’ Set 

“The biggest temporary printing 
plant in the West” will open its 
doors at Shrine Exposition Hall in 
Los Angeles, Feb. 15 for a four-day 
run, 

“Graphics ’62” is the first trade 
show of its kind ever to be held in 
Los Angeles. The theme of the show, 
“Graphics Move Merchandise,” will 
spotlight the key role of printing, 
packaging and visual sales tools in 
selling industrial products. 

Exhibitors will include Western 
printers and lithographers; packaging 


and paper converting — specialists; 
printing plate makers; paper mills; 
and makers of slide films, industrial 
movies and photo murals, 

“Graphics ’62” is under the man- 
agement of B-M-W _ Corp., Los 
Angeles. 
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Wiesen Joins Strathmore 
Irving Wiesen, formerly president 
of the Wiesen-Hart, Inc., a Cincin- 
nati printing firm, which was recent- 
ly closed after 40 years of operation, 
has joined the sales staff of Strath- 
more Press, Inc., also of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Wiesen has also formed the 
Irv Wiesen & Co., a letter press and 
offset firm, which specializes in crea- 
tive and promotional material for the 
jewelry and furniture industries. 


Lincoln Names Wildeman 

William Wildeman_ has been 
named president of Lincoln Printing 
Co., Chicago. He was formerly 
president of Blakely-Oswald Printing 
Co., which was recently acquired by 
Lincoln Printing. 








NAPL Officers Reelected 





At the NAPL Convention, held Sept. 27-30 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, the following officers were reelected, |. to r.: William Stevens, 
executive vice president; George Carnegie, secretary; J, Tom Morgan, 
president; Milton Hudders, vice president; and William Glover, treasurer. 
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Bible Census Published 

George C. Melin, owner of Melin 
Printing Co., Chicago, will in mid- 
November complete a special project 
which he terms “‘a labor of love, and 
my master-piece.”’ 

The project consists of printing by 
offset a book entitled, The 500th An- 
niversary Pictorial Census of the 
Gutenberg Bible. Author of the book 
is Don Cleveland Norman, editor of 
a Bible publishing firm, and reported- 
ly the only man in the world who 
has seen and handled 45 of the 47 
known copies of the famous Bible. 

In the book, Mr, Norman des- 
cribes his many trips to Europe and 
from coast to coast in the U. S. to 
examine and photograph the relics. 
He also tells about the many adven- 
tures he has had in search of the 
old Bibles, including the rediscovery 
of one copy whose existence and im- 
portance had been overlooked. 

The pictorial census, printed on 
Melin’s offset presses contains 280 
pages, 11% x 16%” in size. More 
than 300 photographs are used, some 
in four colors, others in two colors, 
and the balance with text in black 
and white. 

Among the illustrations are pic- 
tures of the 45 Bibles. Other pictures 
show the various libraries which 
possess copies of the Bible, the first 
book printed from moveable type. 

All colorwork on the book was 
completed in October. The job was 
then turned over to R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co. for binding in the firm’s 
Crawfordsville, Ind. plant. 

A limited edition of 985 copies is 
being printed, of which a_ portion 
has been reserved for disposal 
through the Gutenberg Museum at 
Mainz, Germany. The others will 
be sold by subscription or through 
a restricted number of book stores. 
About 300 advance orders were on 
file by Oct. 1. 

® 
Peninsula Names Worden 

James S. Worden has been named 
vice president of Peninsula Litho- 
graph Co., Menlo Park, Calif. Mr. 
Worden was for many years sales 
manager and _ secretary-treasurer of 
Wilson-Rich Paper Co. of San Fran- 


cisco. 
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fnother major development from ATF . . . to help you 
produce more and better printing, more profitably. 
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AGE SOLA 280 


the 23 x 30” offset press which prints two colors 
at speeds up to 8,000 sheets per hour (16,000 impressions) 


The ATF-Solna 230 is the fastest 23 x 30” two-color offset press 
available today. Designed for high-precision multi-color printing, 
produced with maximum speed and minimum operator effort, this 
new press offers these advantages: 


Speeds up to 8,000 sheets per hour (16,000 impressions) * Full 
bleed up to 225% x 30” on sheets up to 23 x 30” * Register on second 
unit adjustable in both directions, while running, from the oper- 
ator’s side * Stream feeder— simplified pre-loading design ° 
Maximum cylinder accessibility for plate and blanket changes » 
Swing-arm, cam-controlled, holds register through all changes in 
speed * Visible, recirculating forced oil feed system lubricates all 
moving parts + Accurate delivery assured by adjustable speed suc- 
tion roller + Side guide adjustable, while running, from outside 
the press » Special slow-down device moves sheets accurately into 
headstops, provides more register time 


Many more advantages can be yours. To find out how the ATF- 
Solna 230 can improve your competitive position in today’s multi- 
color market, write for our free booklet. 


ATF type used in this ad: Century Exp. with italics and News Gothic Cond. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
GD 





' Dept. U1, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 





Craftsmen Hear Locke 
Hints on the care and use of off- 
set printing blankets were discussed 
at the Oakland Craftsmen’s Club 
meeting October 26. 
Featured speaker was 
Locke, of New Bedford, 


product manager of the 


Harry 

Mass., 
Printers’ 
Supplies Department of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

Mr. Locke explained the precsion 
steps in the manufacture of blankets 
and other printing materials. 

@ 


Carnegie Forms G. A. Comm. 

Thirteen prominent persons in the 
field of graphic arts have agreed to 
serve on the Visiting Committee 
to the department of graphic arts at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 

The group, under the chairman- 
ship of Walter J. Blenko, chairman 
of the executive board of Carnegie 
Tech’s board of trustees held its first 
meeting on the Carnegie campus on 
September 22. 

The new committee is one of ap- 
proximately 20 such groups estab- 
lished for all departments and divi- 
sions of Carnegie Tech. Its principal 
function is to counsel with the facul- 
ty of the department to help in 
achieving its objectives. 

Those who have consented to serve 
are William Angus, senior vice presi- 
dent, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago; Joseph C. Bronson, assistant 
superintendent, manufacturing de- 
partment, The Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia; Alex Dittler, pres- 
ident, Dittler Brothers, Atlanta; 
Ralph E. Eckerstrom, director, de- 
sign, advertising and public relations, 
Container Corp. of America, Chica- 
go; Arthur H. Gratz, president, 
Herbick and Held Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh; John L. Kronenberg, 
manager, printing paper division, S. 
D. Warren Co., Boston; John Mc- 
Master, manager, graphic reproduc- 
tion sales division, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Noel Martin, 
graphic designer, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; Dr. Marvin C. Rogers, exe- 
cutive director, Photoengravers Re- 
search Inc., Chicago; Charles Schat- 
vet, president, Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, 
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Inc., New York; Richard B. Tullis, 
executive vice president, Harris-In- 
terytpe Corp., Cleveland; William 
H. Webber, executive director, Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, New 
York; and W. F. Rousseau, pur- 
chasing agent, Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, who is also president of 
the Carnegie Printers Alumni. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


Statement required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1933, July 2, 1945 and June 
11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) Showing the 
ownership, management, and circulation of 
Modern Lithography, published monthly at 
Caldwell, N. J., for October 1, 1961. 


1. The names and addresses of pub- 
lisher, editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, Wayne E. Dorland, P. O. Box 
31, Caldwell, N. J., Editor, Hamilton C. 
Carson, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; 
Managing Editor, Robert A. Flynn, P. O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, New Jersey; Business 
Manager, Ralph E. Dorland, P. O. Box 
31, Caldwell, N. J. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock, If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and address of the 
individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a partnership or other unin- 
coroprated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) Industry Publications, 
lac, P.O. Box. 31, Caldwell, N. J.; 
Wayne E. Dorland, P. O. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J.; Ralph E. Dorland, P. O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.; Eleonore T. 
Kanar, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are, (If none, so state) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the afhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner, 


5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required by 
the act of June 11, 1960 to be included 
in all statements regardless of frequency 
of issue.) 6364. 

Signed Wayne E. Dorland, publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
13th day of October, 1961. 

(Seal) David R. Tryon 

(My commission expires May 11, 1964) 


Teich Fund Established 

The Curt Teich Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has established a per- 
petual fund in honor of Curt Teich, 
Sr., to provide the National Scholar- 
ship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try with funds to be used in advis- 
ing, testing and selecting scholarship 
award recipients. 

Mr. Teich, Sr., founded Curt 
Teich and Company, Inc., in Chicago 
in 1898, and built the organization 
from a small printing company into 
the national organization that it is. 
He retired from active management 
of the company some years ago, but 
still retains the chairmanship of the 
company. He is a firm supporter of 
the educational program of the graph- 
ic arts industry. 

The Curt Teich, Sr., Perpetual 
Fund for use by the Education 
Council’s scholarship program is the 
first such fund established by a mem- 
ber of the graphic arts industry. For 
details on how to establish such a 
fund, or a scholarship, write to the 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, 1411 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

© 
Finishing Firm Formed 

Paper Finishing Co., Inc. has been 
incorporated at 192 Miller Place, 
Hicksville L. I., N. Y. 

The company offers the following 
materials and services to the graphic 
arts industry: varnishing, lacquering, 
vinyl, liquid lamination, application 
of special coating, solid and _ strip 
gumming, waxing, pressure sensitive 
adhesives, and heat sealing coatings. 

e 
PIA Pres. Conf. Speakers 

Arno H. Johnson, vice president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., and 
Col. Harold R. Kibler (Ret’d), past 
PIA president and chairman of PIA’s 
manpower committee, have been 
named as two of the speakers who 
will participate in the Printing In- 
dustry of America’s 8th Annual Pres- 
idents Conference for Top Manage- 
ment. 

The conference will be held at The 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla., January 
29-February 2. 
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Fix your gaze on a brand new blue-white NORTH STAR— 
Polar Superfine Enamel. Note how its blue-white brilliance 
and exceptional gloss heighten the contrast between the 
spectrum and the jet black of night. The insert was printed 
in two impressions on a conventional single color press, 
running black for one impression and five colors in a split 
fountain for the second impression. The effect is striking: 


full color with unusual snap, produced at minimum cost. 


Oxford North Star trailing-blade-coated papers are distin- 
guished for their exceptional. brightness, levelness, polish 
and affinity for inks. When you select paper, consider 
North Star. Your nearby Oxford merchant can meet your 
printing and budget needs from his stock of Oxford quality 
coated text and matching cover papers. For his name, 
drop us a card at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


xtord 


NORTH STAR LETTERPRESS PAPERS 
Polar Superfine Enamel 4 

(for this insert, basis 25 x 38—100 Ibs.) 

Mainefold Enamel 

NORTH STAR OFFSET PAPERS 

Polar Offset Enamel 

Polar Offset Enamel Dull 

Maineflex Offset Enamel 

Mainefiex Offset Enamel Dull 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK-e CHICAGO e BOSTON 
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> CLARY 





Many firms think they cannot afford the initial investment in Web-Offset. Don’t you believe it! 
Clary’s new INTEGRAL UNIT CONSTRUCTION offers you a gradual development pro- 
gram that enables you to buy equipment for your immediate press requirements ... then at 
any future date, as the need arises, additional units may be added at no premium cost. IUC pro- 
tects your initial investment and allows the mechanical latitude necessary for your individual 
business growth. For details write, on your company letterhead, to: 

CLARY CORPORATION, GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION, BOX 562, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















“Why new Champion Bond?” 


New Champion® Bond was developed through Champion Papers research for one purpose: to 
offer a combination of printing-typing qualities never before contained in a single bond. It has 
lived up to expectations so well that we've let it tell its own story throughout the preceding pages 
of this magazine. Available in white and eight new colors...13, 16 and 20 lb. weights...new Champion 
Bond is priced and classified as a number four bond. Call in your Champion Papers merchant or 
your printer for a complete demonstration. Discover how misleading the term “number four bond” 


can be when it applies to a paper as fine as this. CBA MIPION PAPERS 


Knightsbridge/Hamilton, Ohio 








This is 20 lb. Champion Bond 








here is the fabulous new 


temperature controlled sink « 
from grafco, with all the 
outstanding features you 
require & then 
some! — casa 








~ this temperature 
/ controlled sink performs 
as well ~~ or better than any other priced to 
$1600. it maintains temperatures to within 
> f. (plus or minus) within a range of 10°f. to 
90°f. features: fiberglass coating, dump trough, 
solid redwood construction immune to erosion 
from rust and acids. 24°x30" plastic trays are 
standard equipment. $795. 


F.0.B. FAC 
“erent “fe, ad. ath, 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY AND VALUE PROVEN EQUIPMENT FOR THE GRAPHIC INDUSTRIES 3 

A DIVISION OF GRAFCO INDUSTRIES, INC. pant: Hackensack, 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICE: 291 3rd AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. / OREGON 9-7422 NEW JERSEY 

Call or write today for complete details, or contact your nearest Grafco dealer. Send for our new ‘Catalog File Folder’’ showing other Grafco products. 
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HAIL A SHOW-STOPPING 
IDENTITY IN LABEL PAPER 








Labels printed on Newton 
Falls’ new WhiteMost paper 
stop the show on the market 
shelf—cold! The brilliant 
high-whiteness of WhiteMost 
is deftly coated one side for 
double duty — to please the 
most critical buyer of label 
paper...to stop and show 
the shopper. Hail the arrival 
of WhiteMost! It beautifully 
sets the stage for sales- 
winning color, art and 
package design. 


NEWTON FALLS PAPER MILL, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N..Y. 


MILL AT NEWTON FALLS, NEW YORK 
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General Manifold Buys Horn 

General Manifold and Printing 
Co., Franklin, Pa., recently purchased 
the Horn Ohio Co., Cleveland lith- 
ographers. The Horn company was 
formerly owned and operated by a 
father-son team, Charles D. and 
Charles J. Horn. Terms of the pur- 
chase were not disclosed. Horn will 
retain its identity and will operate as 
a subsidiary of General Manifold. 

Charles D. Horn will remain as 
president of the firm and his 82-year- 
old father, Charles J., will contintie 
to direct operations in the production 
and cost departments. 

Herbert H. Johnson, former vice 
president in charge of plants of Mer- 
rick Lithograph, has been named 
plant manager and Thomas Birdzell, 
formerly with Price Waterhouse, has 
been appointed controller. 

General Manifold reported that 
Horn is now undergoing an expan- 
sion program designed to increase the 
firm’s capacity in the multi-color 
lithographing field. To initiate this 
program, Horn is presently installing 
a large multi- color press. 

* 
Web Research Program 

Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., has announced that a joint 
group, composed of PIA’s Web Off- 
set Section and the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, is now con- 
ducting a cooperative research pro- 
gram under which it is studying tack 
relationships between ink and_ blan- 
kets in the web process. The ulti- 
mate aim of the program is to find 
ways of reducing the tension on 
web-offset presses and _ eliminating 
problems resulting from this tension. 

The joint committee is now en- 
gaged in the initial steps of this pro- 
ject: the collection of widespread in- 
formation through research investi- 
gations, tests of raw materials and 
experimental materials, press trial 
runs and the compilation of printers’ 
complaints. 

In connection with this informa- 
tion survey, a Web Offset Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee has been 
appointed by Paul Lyle, president of 
PIA’s Web Offset Section. The gen- 
eral function of the committee is to 
(1) assist LTF in obtaining data 


and information, (2) review and 
evaluate the collected information 
and make comments and recommen- 
dations, (3) assist in the final pub- 
lication of the findings, and (4) upon 
completion of the survey, to make 
recommendations for future action. 

The committee expects to make a 
full report of its findings at the 


1962 meeting of the Web Offset 


Section, to be held at the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, on May 
2-4. 

2 
Texas Firm Expands 

Ennis Business Forms, Inc., Ennis, 
Texas, has announced the expansion 
of its operations in the multi-color 
printed media field. 

“Our new 10,000-square foot, air 
conditioned, humidity controlled 
building at Ennis, will house a 
Miehle 2234 x 36” web offset per- 
fecting press and allied equipment,” 
Mr. Dunkerley president of the com- 
pany, said. “Printing in eight colors, 
four colors each side of the sheet 
simultancously and with speeds up to 
800 feet a minute — 25,000 signa- 
ture folds or 20,000 sheets per hour 
— this press has the largest capacity 
in the Southwest for this kind of 
work, We plan to exploit to the full- 
est the skills we have acquired 
through experience in offset lith- 
ography.” 

Mr. Dunkerley also announced the 
appointment of Robert L. Gleason to 
the company’s executive staff. 


Minn. Newspaper to Offset 


Twin City Suburban Newspapers, 
Inc., publishers of nine weekly and 
biweekly newspapers in the Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul area, has announced 
that it will soon move into new 
headquarters and, with the move, 
switch to offset printing. 

Almost doubling present working 
space, the company will be located 


_in the basement of a shopping center 


where it will have 20,000 sq. ft. 
of operating space. New equipment 
will cost the company more than 
$200,000. The composing room will 
be equipped with a Mergenthaler 
Linofilm machine and two Comet 
linotypes with teletypesetter units. 

Twin City is also buying a new 
24-page Goss Urbanite web-offset 
press. The plant will be completely 
air conditioned and humidity con- 
trolled. Publisher of the company is 
John Tilton. 

° 
King-Smith Acquires EWH 

King- Smith Co., Detroit, an- 
nounced Sept. 25 that it has pur- 
chased the assets of Evans-Winter- 
Hebb Co., also of Detroit, and has 
formed a new company under the 
name King - Smith - Evans - Winter - 
Hebb Co. 

The new company will center its 
operation in the EWH Building, a 
50,000 square foot two-story struc- 
ture. The company has complete fa- 
cilities for offset and letterpress print- 
ing and employs 150 persons. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


Mr. Lithographer, 

GRAPHIC ARTS BUYER is 
the spectacular graphic 
arts demonstration maga- 
zine designed as an educa- 
tional tool for your cus- 
tomers. A unique gift 
subscription plan provides 
you with select advertising 
participation without extra 
cost. For samples of GAB 
and further details, write: 





GRAPHIC ARTS 


BUY 


1025 RACE STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 


ER 
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Zero hour — FotoPlate 8 removed from 


Hundreds saw it 
done at the NAPL show 
in New York 








Demonstration proves... 
FotoPlate 8*- the fastest way to duplicate! 





carton and the count-down begins 


*Trade-Mark for Warren's presensitized lithographic plates 
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For highest quality reproduc- 
tion at lowest possible cost it’s 
FOTOPLATE 8 — the fastest 
way to duplicate! Want more 
complete details? Write for free 
booklet. S. D. Warren Company, 
89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





warren’s 


HIGH STANDARD 











For 15 seconds FotoPlate 8 is exposed to FotoPlate 8 is mounted on the press with 
negative no further processing 


15 seconds later — the finished job comes off the press 
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Contact these 
Warren distributors 
for new FOTOPLATE* 8: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N 
ee Graphic Products Co. 
pill SEPT M & F Supply Co., Inc. 
....Grafic Photo Supply 
‘George R. Keller, Inc. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
Sograph, Inc. 
Stickley-Siver, Inc. 





BATON ROUGE, LA... 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MLA Hears Industry’s Future Discussed 


A. the opening meeting of the fall 
season, held at the Hotel Shel- 


| burne, New York City, October 17, 
, members of the Metropolitan Lithog- 
| raphers Association heard a panel dis- 
| cussion of the present and future posi- 


tion, of litho firms in the New York 


| area, with specific reference to merg- 


| ers, the migration of the industry to 


Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. | 

Pitman tales, _. of New England , 
Oliver Tripp Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Ere Atlas Sales Co. 
GPE, Ole Vescevsceees Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA...Litho Sales & Service 
CHARLOTTE, N.C...... George R. Keller, Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Oriqgneest Engravers Sup. Co. 
ica 4 Litho Products Co. 

rold M. Pitman Co. 

Progressive Lithoplate & Supply Co. 


atc Company 
The ‘Simplima Corporation 
CINCINNATI, O............ om Sup. Co. 
Nicki Ling oA. Bly Co., Inc. 

set Plate raining Co. 


CLEVELAND, O.Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 
Cleveland Litho pcr & Supply Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
COLUMBIS, O. ....Salem Graphic Supply Co. 
DALLAS, TEX. . Lew weet 450. of-No. Texas 
ho Offset Supply Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO..... seen Camera Company 
DENVER, COLO.....Lew Wenzel & Co. of Colo. 
DETROIT, MICH....Garrick Photo Su ply Co 
Industrial Photo 
Lithomaster Company 
FORT WORTH, TEX.. Fort Worth Photo Supply 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Garrick Photo Supply, Inc. 
HOUSTON, TEX. LowWonee & Co. of So. Tex. 
H. Kelley Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. seca Photo Sup., Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA....... M&F Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO......... Wenzel Equip. Co. 
CTT, Me Pic 500c000%. M. R. Klastorin, Inc. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ..Roach Printers — Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. .Smart Suppl Inc. 
Lew Wenzel & Co. o oe » Calif, 
. The Steward Co. 

LOUISVILLE, K 


Len og Nphoguishic & Offset Supply Co. 
MIDLAND, TEX........ The Southwestern Co. 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 

Reimers Photo Materials Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........ . K, Gray, Inc. 

Litho Supply Depot, Inc. 
MORRIS, N. Y........ Associated Graining Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
NEWARK, N. J..... Globe Printers = Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

hemeo Photoproducts Co., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Bridgepo 


ort Engravers Sup. Co. 
Chemco 


hotoproducts Co., Inc. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Harold Mm Pitman Company 

Roll-O-Graphic Corporation 

Technigraphic Dev. Inc. 

coe masie Alpha Photo Products, Inc. 

PEORIA This. oc ccccccee Lens & Camera Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, , OTe Penn Dell & Co. 

Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 

PHOENIX, a. -Ariz. Printers Sup. Co., Inc. 

PITTSBURGH, PA..... Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PORTLAND, MEL 

Northeastern Composition Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE....... Litho Dev. & Research 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
Offset Equip. & Supply Corp. 


QUINCY, MASS........... D. M. Products Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y....... Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ee sve bh The Foto Shop 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Rissmann Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX...... Texas Type Foundry 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF......... ee Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....Lew Wenzel & Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH . Coy Co., Inc. 

a Engineering ‘and Research 
SECAUCUS, a Ses Harold M. Pitman Co. 
SHREVEPORT, Ag Atanas 6 406s Film Arbor, Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N 


Gacien ‘a Litho Suppl 
“ Mar ay geod 


Inc. 
Inc. 
TOLEDO, O...... Toledo usherain & Plate Co. 
TULSA, OKLA...... Lew Wenzel & Co. of Okla. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. vo og Qaarms R. Keller, Inc. 


ES- GARnS ca. i ! 1 ainers 
WILK nal Plate Gr 
oe Arts Supply Co. 


WINSTON- SALEM 
‘Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
pn gg MASS......G. E. Stimpson Co. 
TORONTO....and branches all across Canada 
Sears Limited 


suburban areas, competition from out- 
of-state lithographers, and_ technical 
developments which may drastically 
influence the future of the industry. 

Panel member included Ernest 
Trotter, of Printing; Donald Davis, 
of Graphic Arts Buyer; Manuel de- 
Torres, of the LTF Research Com- 
mittee; and Wayne Dorland, of 
Modern Lithography. The discussion 
was moderated by Harry Latimer, ex- 
ecutive director of the Metropolitan 
Lithographers Association, 

Mr. Latimer opened the discussion 
by pointing out that in 1947 lithog- 
raphers in the New York area were 


; responsible for 24 percent of the total 





volume of the lithographic end prod- 
uct, but that by 1958 this percentage 
had dropped to 19 percent. Compar- 
able figures for other areas were re- 
ported as foliows with the 1947 fig- 
ure given first: Chicago. 13.5—12.5; 
Philadelphia, 4.6—4.1; and Boston, 
2.6—2.1. 

Mr. Trotter discussed the advan- 
tages and disadvantges which are en- 
countered by various lithographers in 
relocating their plants outside large 
city areas, and made a number of 
suggestions on the best procedure in 
making such moves. He strongly rec- 
ommended making sure of the avail- 
ability of an adequate labor force for 
factory and office before moving, and 
suggested advertising in the new area 
for employes as early as five or six 


months before the actual move is 
made. Discussing mergers, he re- 
viewed the various considerations 


which make mergers attractive. 

Mr. Davis reported on a series of 
interviews he had conducted with 
buyers of printing and lithography in 
the New York area, detailing the var- 
ious reasons which had impelled them 
to buy an increasing share of their 
| printing the 


requirements outside 
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New York market. A number of 
buyers reported that they were better 
satisfied with service and quality from 
suppliers located outside the New 
York area, while others cited lower 
prices or the ability to obtain work 
produced by specific lithographic pro- 
cesses on which they seemed to be sold. 
Discussing the future growth of 
lithography, Mr. de Torres, president 
of Metropolitan Offset Plate Service, 
said indications are that the current 
eight percent annual growth of the 
industry will not abate in the for- 
seeable future. In addition, lithog- 
raphers will continue to invest in new 
equipment to satisfy the demands of 
this constant growth. Mr. de Torres 
said that, according to the most re- 
$116 million will be 
spent during the next 12 months for 
offset presses alone. By comparison, 
predictions are that only $40 million 
will be sepnt for letterpress units. 


cent survey, 


Mr. de Torres went on to discuss 
present research activities in the litho 
field, notably by LTF, which are de- 
signed to bring about more automa- 
tion in the industry. The ultimate in 
automation, Mr. de Torres said, will 
be the perfection of the electrostatic 
printing process. 


Mr. Dorland reminded the New 
York audience that, although New 
York’s share of the litho market 


might have declined over the past ten 
years, the national market is still ex- 
panding at an exceptionally rapid rate, 
and shows a very healthy growth 
curve of approximately seven percent 
a year. The output of the entire in- 
dustry is today over 15 times what it 
was 30 years ago, and the industry 
currently is doubling its volume every 
10 years. Two out of every three 
presses being sold this year are re- 
ported to be lithographic presses. 

This very factor of past growth, he 
suggested, is one of the best reasons 
to count on future growth. Another 
reason for in continued 
growth of the industry is its respon- 
sive attitude toward and 
both by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and by indi- 
vidual supply firms, who have many 
new products. 


confidence 


research 
progress, 
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CAESAR- SALTZMAN 


od 3 4 5 OF B10], Bl ad | le] oy 3-3 ovo] Mo], ml eoy-V\ i 7 


for PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION 














Model *167-113C 
MB6DLU 


featuring ascorlux® PULSED XENON ARC LIGHTSOURCE 
with CONSTANT COLOR BALANCED WHITE LIGHT 


HALFTONE PROJECTIONS 
CONTINUOUS TONES 
ENLARGEMENTS 
REDUCTIONS 

COPYING 

MASKING 


REFLECTION COPY FROM 40” x 50” TO 8” x 10” 
REDUCTIONS TO 35mm 

SEPARATION ENLARGEMENTS FROM 35mm 
HALFTONES UP TO 20” x 24” 











Secondary Camera 
with Counters. 





Here’s our answer to the demand for a combination copying, en- 
larging and reducing camera for precision color separations from 
35mm transparencies up to 40x50 reflection copy with complete 
registration from negative to press plate. This camera features all 
the latest developments required today in the Graphic Arts Field. 

To our sturdy time-proven line of cameras, we have added the 
NEW 1000W ASCORLUX Xenon Pulsed Arc Lightsource and a Sec-. 
ondary Camera. This secondary projection camera, with negative 
holder in register, is incorporated to handle from 35mm up to 4x5 
transparencies or negatives. With a 4” lens, 35mm can be enlarged 
16X in register and, with a 6” lens, the 4x5 can be enlarged 10X in 
register. The secondary camera equipped with counter system en- 
ables you to make exact duplications of same setting in register at 
any later time. The camera back masking for making continuous tone 
negatives is simplified by our method of perfect registration on the 
vacuum easel, especially from 35mm transparencies. 


ACCESSORIES: Vacuum easels and punches with complete positive 
registration from negative to press plate. 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


Balzer-Shopes, San Francisco, Calif. 


BASIC MACHINE CONSISTS OF THE 
FOLLOWING STANDARD PARTS: 


* 36x40 Baseboard, 29” high 
¢ Pair of 14” Condensers Bell Hortenstein Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
¢ Lenslight 

¢ Shutter with Time Delay Edwards & Deutsch, Chicago, III. 


¢ Bumpers A. B. Hirschfeld Co., Denver, Colo. 

* Footswitch . 

¢ Registration of Film Holder to Mass. Institute of Tech., 
Camera Lexington, Mass. 

© 11x14 Film Holder with Adjustable 
Peg Bar (8x10 proj.) 

¢ 12” Goerz Artar Process Lens 

* 35mm to 4x5 Negative Holder 
with Registration 

* Two Counters and Lights for 
Receive boy rag 

* One Counter for Lamp Positioning i i j 

° ce Soeener and Light for Lens Prgvetenes Lithographic -. 

otion iol 

* Xenon Power Supply with Microfiex Queens Lithograph Co., 
Timer and LightHead tong Island city, N.Y. 

¢ Socket with #302 Enlarging Lamp 

* B-1034 Secondary Camera with Alex Wilson Publications, Ltd., 
Counters Toronto, Ont., Can. 


National Record Press, Richmond, Ind 
Offset Reproductions, New York, N.Y. 


Pringle & Booth, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Headquarters for Professional Photographic Equipment Since 1920 


J. G. SALTZMAN, INC. 


SALES DISTRIBUTORS for CAESAR MANUFACTURING, INC. 
Write For Complete Literature 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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N. Y. Printing Competition 

Invitations to submit printed pieces 
as entries in the 20th Exhibition of 
Printing, sponsored by Printing In- 
dustries of Metropolitan New York, 
have been sent to thousands of buyers, 
designers and producers of printing 
to the New York metropolitan area. 

The exhibition, a feature of 
Printing Week in New York, 1962, 
will be held in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, January 15-18. Last 
year’s exhibition included almost a 
thousand specimens. 

Entries, produced by any process or 
combination of processes, will be ac- 
cepted in all principal classifications 
of printing uses, including advertis- 
ing printing, books, annual reports, 
house magazines, manuals, periodi- 
cals, stationery, business forms, fi- 
nancial printing, displays, labels and 
folding cartons. 

Additional information and entry 
blanks may be obtained from the as- 
sociation, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 

* 


3M Appoints Two 

Election of Raymond H. Herzog 
as vice president of Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co.,-St. Paul, 
Minn. has been announced. The 
company has also announced the elec- 
tion of Edward J. Kane as a division 
vice president. 

Mr. Herzog, who has been with 
3M since 1941, has been general man- 
ager of the duplicating products divi- 
sion since 1956 and a division vice 
president since 1959. 

Mr. Kane joined the company in 
1944 and has been general manager 
of the printing products division 
since 1955, 

6 
Newton Falls Names Golbin 

Miss Beverly Golbin, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the most recent art school 
graduate to join a staff of artists now 
engaged in producing advertising 
pieces for Newton Falls Paper Mill, 
Inc., and its New York distributor, 
Cross, Siclare & Sons, Inc. 

Miss Golbin is featured in a new 
direct-mail piece recently released, 
which was designed by her as a 
follow-up to her prize winning ad- 
vertisement submitted before her 


graduation from Pratt 


N.. ¥. 

She is the 11th young artist to be 
featured by Newton Falls in its cur- 
rent “Identity” advertisement series. 

. 
St. Louis Firm Elects 

Clyde K. Murphy was recently 
elected chairman of the board of 
Blackwell-Wielandy Co., St. Louis 
printers. Also elected to key positions 
were R. C. Hadden, president; V. E. 
Ross, vice president, Equipment Di- 
vision; E. C. Gossel, vice president, 
Graphic Arts Division; W. H. Eb- 
ling, treasurer; F. H. Wielandy, sec- 
retary; and K. D. Koeller, assistant 
secretary. 


Institute, 


a 
Ideal Offices Moved 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has announced that two of 
its branch offices have been moved. 
The Cleveland branch office, former- 
ly located at 20575 Center Ridge 
Rd., has been moved to 21139 Lorain 
Rd.; and the Baltimore office, form- 
erly at 100 S. Gay St., is now located 
at 414 Water St. 


N. Y. Group Honors Two 

For high achievement in the Ex- 
ecutive Development Program, spon- 
sored by Printing Industry of Amer- 
ica at Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land, O., William F. Hemminger, of 
Peter F. Mallon, Inc., and Martin 
Hollander, of Anchor Chemical Co., 
Inc., were honored by their local or- 
ganization, Printing Industries of 
Metropolitan New York, with en- 
graved watches. 

Participating in the presentations 
were Francis N. Ehrenberg, PIA 
president, and Charles LaBlanc, of 
Research Insitute of America, who 
served as coordinator: for,the PIA 
program. 

The two winners were selected by 
members of the faculty at Western 
Reserve on the basis of papers sub- 
mitted at the conclusion of the course. 

Also attending the program from 
the New York organization were 
Peter G. Pandick, of Pandick Press, 
Inc.; William Ross, of Professional 
Printing Co.; William Hammond, 
of Blanchard Press, Inc.; and Joseph 
Gebbia, of Professional Printing Co. 











Robertson Presents Camera to LTF 





Michael H. Bruno, right, research director of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, shakes hands with Leonard S. Florsheim, Jr., president of Robertson Photo- 
mechanix, Inc., on the occasion of the presentation to the foundation of a Robertson 
“320” camera. The camera will be used in research programs on process photography. 
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Rexon Corporation 
319 E. Washington Blvd 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


*d Kol ataatelare Maen ROrn 


G.B.W. Inks Co., Inc. 
160 Meadowcroft St. 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Glenview 2-7542 


G.B.W. Inks, Ltd. G.B.W. Color Co., Inc. 


440 Birchmount Rd. 10th & Market Streets 
Toronto 13, Ont., Canada Camden, New Jersey 


OXford 9-117] WOodlawn 3-5665 


Offset Blankets by: 


Wm. Recht Co. 
50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
COrtland 7-8395 
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Gevaert Names Four 

The Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
four technical representatives. 


Edward O. Distin has been named 
graphic arts and Gevacopy representa- 
tive in the Atlanta district office. He 
will be responsible for dealer and 
customer sales and service relations 
m the Southeastern states. 


Ronald E. Carbonier has been 
named technical sales representative 
in the New England area. Until he 
establishes permanent headquarters in 
Boston, Mr. Carbonier will operate 
out of the firm’s general offices in 


New York. 

William R. Herndon, Jr., has 
been appointed technical sales repre- 
sentative in the San Francisco office. 
He will call on studios, industrial 
plants and photo-finishing companies 
in that city. 

Also assigned to the San Francisco 
office is Fred Schreuder, who will 
serve as a company representative in 
the Oregon-Washington area. He 
succeeds Ralph Bennett, who has 
been appointed manager of the firm's 
Denver office. PP a: 

@ 


Broms Addresses Litho Guild 


Plans for making the most out of 
corporate money were outlined by 
Nelson Broms, owner of an under- 
writing company bearing his name, 
at the Lithographers Guild’s Oct. 11 
meeting in New York. 

Mr. Broms said that there are two 
means available to the printer to 
make the most of his money if he 
has his business incorporated. These 
means are profit sharing and “going 
public.”’ 

Explaining his stand, Mr. Broms 
went on to say that profit sharing 
plans are tax exempt trusts that 
must be filed as trusts with the Fed- 
eral Revenue Service. The maximum 
amount of annual salary allowed in 
the plan is 25 per cent, which is tax 
deductible to the corporation and not 
reported as income to the tax depart- 
ment. Therefore a tax saving of up 
to $1,500 can be realized on a 
$15,000 salary. In addition, profit 
sharing money can then be invested 
by the corporation to obtain addi- 


tional profit or it can be used to 
buy group insurance. 

Turning to the other subject Mr. 
Broms said, “Going public is a posi- 
tive thing. It is not a hook that can 
rescue a disaster business and bring 
it back into the black, but it can do 
one thing—it can take a business that 
has a potential for growth and ac- 
celerate it and give the principal in 
this business a chance to enjoy some 
of its fruits in his lifetime. In short, 
it will give an owner the chance to 
realize the full potential of his busi- 
ness.” 

® 


Leasing Program Announced 

The C. I. T. Leasing Corp., ma- 
chinery and equipment leasing affli- 
ate of C. I, T. Corp., has announced 
that it is expanding its operations 
nationally into the printing equip- 
ment field. 

“C. I. T. Leasing has taken this 
action to meet the demand of those 
companies that wish to acquire in- 
come-producing printing equipment 
through leasing,’ T. E. Lenihan, 
president of the leasing corporation, 
said. “The growth of the industry 
has created the need for additional 
new printing equipment, as well as 
the means for its acquisition.” 

The company will offer leasing 
plans designed to the special require- 
ments of the industry with terms 
from five to ten years, Mr, Lenihan 
said. “Individual leasing programs 
will be tailored to the specific needs 
of management,” he added. 

“Executives who do not wish to 
tie up too much of their firm’s work- 
ing capital in machinery and equ'p- 
ment will want to consider leasing,” 
the C. I. T. executive said, “as well 
as the traditional installment pur- 
chasing programs offered by C. I. T. 
Corp. Expansion with modern print- 
ing equipment need not be delayed 
for lack of funds. The equipment 
can pay its own way out of its 
earnings.” 

* 


Crabtree Canadian Office 
R. W. Crabtree & Sons, Inc. has 


opened a new sales office at 123 
Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto, Cana- 
da. John Rothwell has been named 
managing director. 
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Offset Newspaper Boom Seen 
The rising potential of offset in 
the newspaper industry, particularly 
for weeklies, is outlined in a report 
in the September issue of the bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation by William E. Strasburg, vice 
president of the association. 

Mr. Strasburg, who is also pub- 
lisher of a group of weekly news- 
papers in Montgomery County, Pa., 
began his report by stating that “off- 
set printing has made a significant 
impact on the newspaper industry.” 

He went on to say that “weekly 
newspaper publishers particularly 
have riveted their attention to the 
application of the offset printing pro- 
cess. There are publishers here and 
there who have been printing offset 
for many years, but, by and large, 
the real impact of offset has been felt 
only in the last several years. 

“It has been reported,” he con- 
tinued, “that the number of news- 
papers be:ng printed by offset today 
is twice that of three years ago.” 
He pointed out that in 1957 there 
were an estimated 300 newspapers 
using offset for production and today 
there are more than 600. 

8 


RIT Offers Color Seminar 


The Extended Services Division of 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
will sponsor a three-day Seminar on 
Color and Color Control at the 
Towne House, Rochester, N. Y. on 
Nov. 13-15. 

The seminar, third annual event 
sponsored by RIT, will provide an 
intensive 
proaches 


practical ap- 
and methods 


study of 
relating to 
physics of color, color vision, color 
specification, illumination, color in 
purchasing, control routine, instru- 
mentation, and techniques for color 
measurement, 

The course has been specifically de- 
signed for research personnel, package 
designers, product enginers, sales re- 
presentatives, quality control engin- 
eers, color matchers, artists, foremen 
and plant managers. 

Reservations for the seminar may 
be made by contacting Harold M. 
Kentner, director of Extended Serv- 
ices, Rochester Institute of Techno- 
logy, Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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From 3 to 32 Times 
More Powerful than 
Other Makes of Printing Lamps 


TRI-POWER ARG PRINTING LAMP 


For better quality work and increased 
production with any size printing 
frame. 

Burns a 22 hour trim of three carbons 
to produce a single light source three 
times more powerful than the next 
most powerful lamp. Operates on 
standard 3-phase service with 33% 
less power cost per exposure and 72% 
less carbon cost. 

One Tri-Power with one frame does 
the same job as two or three of the 


next most powerful lamps with two 
or three frames, saving the average 
lithographer $2000.00 a year. 


Permits accurate compensation for 
line voltage changes. Finger-tip con- 
trol automatically separates carbon 
holders to full expanded length for 
inserting new trim. Clutch and 
manual return eliminated. Long-life, 
glass insulated transformers. Exhaust 
blower. 360° rotation. 


30-DAY TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION — write FOR LITERATURE. 
THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


17 CITY PARK AVENUE 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


D4 


RAL PRECiSION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Clinic Date Changed 

The Philadelphia Litho Club has 
moved up its Litho Clinic to coincide 
with Printing Week observance in 
that city in January. Normally, the 
clinics are held in April. 

The decision to hold the clinic dur- 
ing Printing Week was made at the 
club’s regular meeting September 25 
at the Poor Richard Club. The board 
of governors, meeting before the regu- 
lar session, decided to hold the clinic 
on a Saturday during the Printing 
Week observance. Exact date, time 
and place will be announced later. 

A committee was appointed to 
handle plans for the clinic. Chairman 
is Russell Johnson, of DuPont’s 
Printing plant. Members include 
Howard T. Harcke, of Graphic Arts, 
Inc., president of the Litho Club of 
Philadelphia; Albert E. Sterner, of 
Allen, Lane & Scott; Joseph H. 
Winterburg, of Phillips & Jacobs, 
secretary of the club; and Herman 
Britz, of Printing Services, Inc. 

The same format will be followed 
as for previous clinics, with simul- 
taneous panel discussions on specific 
phases of the industry. 


New Equipment Discussed 


At the same meeting, Hans FE. 
Weiss, vice president of Foster Type 
& Equipment Co., gave a talk en- 
titled, “The Equipment 
American and European.” 

Mr. Weiss discussed his trips to 
Europe and the new equipment and 
developments there. He also discussed 
new equipment now emerging in 
America and made comparisons of 
the two markets. 

His talk included an examination 
of the latest findings in color scan- 
ning, plate making without film and 
electromagnetic printing by offset. He 
also discussed the automatic 48- 
station Perfect Binder, which is used 
to make the London telephone direc- 
tory. In addition, Mr. Weiss gave 
a report on Drupa, and what is in 
store for those who plan to visit 
the fair in Dusseldorf, 
next year. 


Picture— 


Germany, 










































































350 Attend Mid-Atlantic Clinic 


Officials of the Washington Litho 
Club report that the first Mid-At- 
lantic Litho Clinic, sponsored by the 
club and held at the Government 
Printing Office, Sept. 22-23, was very 
successful, Overall attendance totalled 
350 persons. 

General chairman of 
Fred Fowler, 


the clinic, 


with Public 


along 


The clinic staff consisted of, |. to r., front row Elmer Smith, U 


of Maryland. The three speakers also 
served as a panel that evening after 
dinner, They were asked questions 
on safety for nearly two hours by 
the 160 persons present. 

The Saturday session was devoted 
to technological developments in the 
graphic arts. In the morning, panel 
sessions were conducted on new de- 





. 8. Geological 


Survey; Frank Frazzano and Robert Hancock, Sauls Litho; Gerald Anderson, Har- 
ris Lithoplate; Earl Atwood and Robert Lefebvre, State Service; Stuart Rich 
Social Security Adm.; and Walter Conway, president of Washington Litho Club. 
Back row, |. to r. Raymond Geegh and Frank Mortimer, Government Printing Of- 
fice; Fred Fowler, U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey; Robert Luciani, Haynes Litho; 
Henry Wood, State Service; Paul Schafer, Harris-Intertype; and Charles Cook, 
Haynes Litho. This staff gave lectures and held panel and round table talks. 


Printer, James Harrison and club 
president, Walter Conway, greeted 
those attending the two-day meeting 
with brief welcoming messages. 
Moderator for the first day session 
was Robert Lefebvre, of State 
Service. 

On the first day the clinic focused 
its attention on safety problems in 
the graphic arts. Plant safety was 
discussed by Lawrence Littman, of 
Lord Baltimore Press; chemical 
safety by Dr. James Gant, of George 
Washington U.; and fire safety by 
James Robertson, of the University 
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velopments, and in the afternoon 
round table considered 
technological problems. Gerald An- 
derson, of Harris Lithoplate, was 
the moderator for the Saturday meet- 
ing. Attendance at the sessions was 
approximately 350. 


discussions 


Plans are now being formulated 
for the Second Mid-Atlantic Litho 
Clinic, to be presented next year. 
The club plans to expand the pre- 
sentation of next year’s clinic to in- 
clude color processing. The safety 
panel, a feature of this year’s clinic, 
will also be expanded. 
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Champiou EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


PHOTOENGRAVER AND LITHOGRAPHER 







dd ve 


DOWN DRAFT 
_LITHOGRAPHERS 

WORK-TABLE 
with variable 
exhaust controller 


Removes hazardous fumes—at 
their: source. No odor in shop or 
offices. Tables at convenient 
working height. Quiet oper- _ 
ating exhaust blower. The © 

Koroseal lined trough 

resists. corrosion 

from chemicals 





used. 


ee ee 


PLATE 
WHIRLER 
for Lithographers 


ATR TTI A 
. 











dd ve 


FACE-UP WHIRLERS ae 
for Photoengravers 


Radiant electric heat on un- 

derside of cover reflects 

on top of revolving plate. 

Heating, drying and 

whirling controlled 
by electric switches oo ae 


for manual we 
operation o TEMPERATURE 
presetting. CONTROLLED 


DEVELOPING SINK 


¥ j 







Auxiliary . 
Negative 
Viewer 


Temperature maintained. to a frac- 
‘tion of a degree. The auxiliary.’ 
negative viewer and auxiliary. 
wash sink are optional units 
...can be designed for. 
either side of basic sink. | : 
The three tray, basic.” 
sink can be ordered 
‘with, or without, ° 


comer is of either feature. 


~ aluminum with 

flat underside— 
thus eliminating an 
area for dirt to gather. 
It is easily cleaned. Stain- 

less steel disposal trough. 

The plate platform is heavy cir- 
cular aluminum plate, supported 
by ball bearings. All instruments for manual or automatic 
operation are in recessed panel. Plate whirling speed is con- 
trolled by a convenient lever at from 35 to 105 R.P.M. 


manufactured by HH, SCHMIDT & CcO.~. 





321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12,. Ill. 


> Transparency Viewers 

P Stainless Steel Sinks to Order 
P Stainless Steel Developing Trays 
p> Plate Coolers 

p> Plate Cleaning Tables 
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ESTABLISHED 1891 


SEeley 3-0404 


> Powdering Cabinets CONTACT YOUR 
D Lithographers PletetSeatiag LOCAL DEALER FOR 
a ADDITIONAL DETAILS 
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LITHO CLUB 
SECRETARIES 


ANN ARBOR: Carl Isaacson, 2703 
Cranbrook 

ATLANTA: Rudolf Harper, 4 
Adair St., Douglasville 

BALTIMORE: Walter Speyer, 400 
N. Holliday St. 

BOSTON: Vincent Aliberte, 113 
Oliver St., Malden 

BUFFALO: Walter Schmidt, 505 
Pearl St. 

CENTRAL WISCONSIN: Harvey 
Fisher, R.2, Box 558, Lakeview 
Lake, Menasha 

CHICAGO: Eugene Bulinski, 7827 
Cressett Dr., Elmwood Park 35 

CINCINNATI: Jack Kirst, 62 
West Villa Pl., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

CLEVELAND: William Nicholson, 
1163 E. 40th St. 

COLUMBUS: Lloyd Brown, 1250 
Fairwood Ave. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY: An- 
thony Gaeliardi, 115 Buritt 
Ave., Stratford 

DALLAS: Howard McKemie, 210 
S. Poydras 

DAYTON: C. R. Young, Talbott 
Bldg. 

DETROIT: Harry Harrison, 29329 
Rose, Madison Heights 

FORT WORTH: David Shipps, 
220 Terry Rd., Hurst ‘ 

GRAND RAPIDS: Clarence Wuer- 
fel, 209 S. Lafayette, Greenville 

HOUSTON: Edwin Organ, 551 W. 
Troy 

KANSAS CITY: Carl Clark, 301 
W. 17th 

LITTLE ROCK: Miss Marian 
Smith, 1000 Center St. 

LOS ANGELES: Michael Aguilar, 
2501 W. 171st St., Torrance 
LOUISVILLE: Donald Lyons, 118 

W. Chestnut 

MILWAUKEE: Henry Reger, 3302 
S. Adams Ave. 

NEW YORK: Marcel Minardi, 39 
Chambers St. 

PHILADELPHIA: Joseph Winter- 
burg, 818 Race St. 

ROCHESTER: Victor Palumbos, 
272 Sylvan Rd. 

ST. LOUIS: Frank Grob, 3644 
Forest Pk. 

SHREVEPORT: Jack 
P.O. Box 397 

SOUTH FLORIDA: Mrs. Ann 
O’Brien, 6125 S.W. 31st St., 
Miami 55 

TWIN CITY: John Gawlik, 3845 
Georgia Ave., N. Minneapolis 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: Frank Con- 
way, 7708 Barto Ave., S.E., 
Camp Springs, Md. 


Womack, 





ST. LOUIS 








Space Cartography Discussed 
Colonel Robert F. Herndon, Jr., 
Commander of the Aeronautical 
Chart and Information Center, was 
the speaker at the October 5 meeting 
of the St. Louis Litho Club. He 
discussed “Aero Space Cartography,” 
‘describing various charts, air infor- 
mation publications and maps, includ- 
ing road maps of the moon and the 





The nuArc Line-up Table is an 
invaluable precision tool for 
every graphic arts plant. All 
moving parts are precision 
machined and aligned at the 
factory. Straight edge assembly 
rides accurately and effortlessly 
on a heavy duty rack and gear 
mechanism. nuArc quality means 
more accurate register —reduced 
“‘make-over’’— better and more 
efficient printing. 


.-* another "+... 
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orbit chart the mercury capsule will 
need for its excursions into outer 
space. 

The DuPont Co. presented a 
seminar on camera halftone shooting 
and related problems at the Congress 
Hotel on October 24 for the St. 
Louis Club members. 

Theodore E. Kornfield of Western 
Waxide Co., and Raymond E. Beck- 
meier, Concordia Publishing House, 
were welcomed as new members into 
the club. 


MODEL RR-31 
24x31 GLASS 


$595 


MODEL RR-41 
31x41 GLASS 


3795 


MODEL RR-S1 
43x52 GLASS 


$1,195 








TET LINZ TABLES 


Register and Repeat is an exclusive nuArc 
feature that saves you time and guarantees 
accuracy of duplicates and make-overs. Simply 
set the stops that are standard equipment 
(six on front bar and six on side bar) for your 
original press sheet, press or bindery layout 
sheets. If it is necessary to make more than 
one copy, you are sure of duplicating your 
originals quickly and with perfect accuracy 
with the pre-set stops as your guide. As an 
added convenience, the bars can be removed 
and stored indefinitely with the stops in 
position. Extra bars and stops are available. 


Get the full "Register & Repeat" /® 

story today in Bulletin A375ML hoy 
COMPANY, INC. 

General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. + Chicago $1, IM. 


Sales and Service: New York * Los Angeles 


SnuAres tpt PLATEMAKER 
~ 





AVES 35% FLOOR SPACE 4 








CHICAGO 











Bindery Facilities Viewed 
After the regular dinner meeting 
at the Kenilworth Inn on Oct. 26, 
the members of the Chicago Litho 
Club journeyed to the Inland-Ma- 
gill-Weinsheimer Co. where they 
toured the firm’s bindery facilities. 
Richard Dunbar, general superin- 
tendent of Inland, gave a pre-tour 
talk, in which he discussed patent 


or perfect binding, automatic saddle 
stitching, gathering, side wiring and 
other bindery topics. The club then 
toured the company’s bindery facili- 
ties. 


September’s educational program 
was presented by Wayne E. Schmuhl, 
of the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, with Allen Forseth and 
Ronald Niccolai demonstrating 
MICR test and quality control in- 
struments. Mr. Schmuhl supported 
his talk with a series of color slides 
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1. Heavy main 2. Cross-tubes 3. Heavy, deep 
center tube is are welded to section steel side 
pierced by and heavy longitudi- beams resist de- 
welded to cross- nal steel beams flection caused 
tubes for maxi- to stiffen wall. by weight of copy- 
mum resistance board and front 
to torque. case, 
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ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX, INC. 
7440 LAWRENCE AVE. - CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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No other camera track can equal 
its rigidity, strength, and 
resistance to deflection 


FOR YOU, THIS MEANS: 

e Lifetime Camera Accuracy 

e No Vertical or Lateral Alignment 
Problems 

e Smooth, Non-Binding Front Case and 
Copyboard Movement 

e Faster, Easier Camera Operation 


This unique track design, found only 
in Robertson*, Comet*, Jupiter*, and 
Tri-Color* Cameras, is just one of 
many reasons why there are more 
Robertson Cameras in use today than 
any other make. 





Bulletin #51 shows you how to | 


measure important elements of cam- | 


era design and performance. Write for 
it, or ask your nearby Robertson 
Dealer for a copy. 


*Trademarks of Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc. | 


vboitson 


PHOTO MECHANIX 














displaying the requirements for 
MICR magnetic ink printing. In 
addition to the talk, there was an 
extensive display of MICR test and 
quality control equipment. 


Peculiarities and special require- 


ments for magnetic ink printing and 


MICR equipment on disblav at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Chicago club. 
their relationship to paper, ink, and 
press were also explored by Mr. 
Schmuhl, A series of questions about 
MICR concluded the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the initiation of 
Public Printer James Harrision into 
the club as an honary member, the 
following members were accepted: 
Donal Bordes, of R. W. Coburn 
Co.; Frank Marchisi, John Lemke, 
George Wilkinson, Karl Metzger, 
and John Markert, of Peerless 
Litho; John Carter, of Huron Press; 
Donald Daiker, of Gevaert Co. of 
America; Richard Breen, of CEB 
Ink Co.; and C. John Bernady, of 
Standard Printing Service. 





Council Date Changed 

John Murphy, president of 
the National Association of 
Litho Clubs, has announced 
that the date of the Mid-Season 
Council of Administration 
meetings, to be held simul- 
taneously in Buffalo, Cincinnati 
and Shreveport, has been 
changed from Jan. 20 to Jan. 
27, to avoid any possible con- 
flicts with Printing Week 
events. 
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NEW YORK 








Hickey Problems Viewed 

The New York Litho Club held a 
“Lick the Hickey Night” program 
at the Shelburne Hotel, Oct. 25. 
Featured speakers Norman 
Rowe, vice president of Ideal Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Ted Makarius, 
of Pope and Gray, Inc.; and John L. 
Kronenberg, of S. D. Warren Co. 
The speakers discussed the possible 
ways of reducing hickies through im- 
paper and 


were 


provements in_ rollers, 
pressroom practices. 
New members of the club are 


Alan M. Kestin, Pat Di Pantino, 
Charles Cusumato and Jack Zisblatt. 





KANSAS CITY 











Paper Industry Discussed 

Dale Crippen, president of Wert- 
game Paper Co., an afhliate of Cham- 
pion Paper Co., was the featured 
speaker on the Oct. 2 program of the 
Kansas City Litho Club. Mr. Crip- 
pen discussed new developments in 
the paper industry and showed a 
film entitled, “Communications.” 

The club announced that its an- 
nual Christmas dinner-dance will be 
held Dec. 8 in the Gold Buffet room 
of the North Kansas City Bowling 
Center. Additional information may 
be obtained from Jess Storms, of 


Weber Paper. 





TWIN CITY 











Pako Plant Toured 
The Oct. 5 meeting of the Twin 


City Litho Club was held at the main 
plant of the Pako Corp. in Minne- 
apolis. The club was shown a pre-tour 
film, in which the company’s opera- 
tions were outlined. A lecture on the 
Pakolt G automatic film processor 
followed. Club members were then 
shown the machine in operation. 





BUFFALO 











Shop Methods Discussed 

At the Oct. 2 meeting of the Buf- 
falo Litho Club, Carl Harris of Sin- 
clair & Valentine gave a demonstra- 
tion and talk on wipe-on plates and 
discussed chemicals for the platemak- 


ing trade, and Richard Gardner, 
Kodak technical representative for the 
graphic arts, spoke on new develop- 
ments in quality control. 

On Sept. 11, members of the club 
visited the Clement printing plant. 
Ted Perdziak, project supervisor, and 
his assistants, Dick Cotter, Stan 
Tapor and Dick Weigel, guided small 
groups through the plant’s various 
. departments and explained the differ- 
ent kinds of plates used by the firm’s 
presses. 








MILWAUKEE “fi 





MICR Methods Discussed 
W. E. Welch, Jr., of A. B. Dick 


Co., gave a talk entitled, “Oppor- 
tunities for the Alert Printer in 
Magnetic Ink Imprinting,” at the 


Oct. 24 meeting of the Milwaukee 
Litho Club. He discussed the MICR 
market and the future impact of the 
system in terms of increased volume 
and profits for printers. 














BA 


dependable 
source of 


FILM 


is the 


of your 
business... 







fEC) 


Is your BEST FILM SOURCE 


yes, from one source, any film 
| you need to do the job right and at the right time 


get it fast from Besco. 





SUPPLY CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN 
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BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS 








Besco can supply Ansco, DuPont, Dinoc, Eastman, Gevaert and Ilford 
film, plates and all the chemicals and accessories to process them. 


Besco is one of the largest suppliers to the graphic arts. Strong 
resources assure the ability to stock the film you need—and you 









BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK — 525 W. 33rd St. 
CLEVELAND — 1125 Rockwell Ave. 
CHICAGO — 900 N. Franklin St. 


CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
(SALES OFFICE ONLY) 
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SHREVEPORT 











Southwest Council Meeting 

Club president R. C. McCoy an- 
nounced at the September meeting 
that the Shreveport Litho Club has 
been awarded the 1962 Mid-year 
Council Meeting of the National 
Association of Litho Clubs, for the 
Southwest District, to be held in 
January. 

Ray Dillon, one of the club’s new 
members, was the featured speaker 


for the evening. He spoke on the 
subject, “History of Lithography and 


Innovations in the Field.” A discus- 
sion period followed the talk. 


William Greene, of Western Pa- 
per Co., and Francis H. Cockran, of 
A. B. Dick Co., are new members 
of the club. 


JoHN S. Stark PRINTING Co., 
offset-letterpress printers, recently 
remodeled and expanded its plant in 
St. Louis. The plant now has 10,000 


square feet of floor space. 


IMPROVE YOUR ENTIRE OFFSET 


COLOR PERFORMANCE 


AUTOMATICALLY 


200 to 600% WITH LCE aT 


Crosfield’s INKATRON II gives the 
printer 200% to 600% better inking 
performance than his best pressman 
24 hours a day, week in, week out. In 
a recent test, the INKATRON II out- 
performed the best pressman 2:1 mini- 
mum on his best visual color and up 
to 6 times better on other colors. This 
comparison was recorded under 
actual press run conditions in a major 
printing plant where the entire run 
was subjected to the best scientific 
densitometric measurements of across 
the sheet on an every 40 sheet basis. 


INKATRON 11 CAN DO THIS FOR YOUR PLANT 


* Multiply the color performance of 
your best pressman on every press 
in your plant. Your best pressman 
supervises start-up and then INKA- 
TRON II takes over and controls the 
entire run. 







INKATRON II scanfing head signals 
for control of any variations in ink 
density. Models available for most 


sheetofed and web offset presses 


¢ Eliminate practically all offset water 
problems. 

© Reduces wastage of time, stock and 
ink due to color variations. 

© Upgrade the entire color output of 
your plant. 


CROSFIELD ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 


Send for complete infor. © Color Register ° Sheeters 
mation on Crosfield’s © Web Sidelay * Die Cutters 
4NKATRON II controls for ¢ Folders © Web Inserters 






sheet and web offset. 
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* Automatic Ink Controls ¢ Aut 
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Obituaries 








George La Monte 

George V. La Monte, 72, chair- 
man of the board of George La 
Monte & Son, Nutley, N. J., died 
Sept. 27 at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery, New York. 

Mr. La Monte joined the New 
Jersey paper company, which was es- 
tablished by his grandfather, in 1911. 
In 1929 he became president of the 
firm, and in 1957 chairman of the 
board. 

* 


Edward Miller 

Edward I. Miller, founder and 
dean for more than a decade of the 
Manhattan Schools of Printing in 
New York, died Sept. 23 in Lenox 
Hill Hospital. He was 75. 

Mr. Miller was a charter founder 
of the National Scholarship Trust 
Fund of the Graphic Arts, and estab- 
lished the Edward I. Miller Scholar- 
ship Fund for foreign students of 
printing. 

e 


Jacob Kromberg 

Jacob Kromberg, 66, an account- 
ant and financial consultant in the 
graphic arts for the past 40 years, 
died recently at his home in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mr. Kromberg was a member of 
the Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild 
of New York, and the organizer of 
the cost and accounting bureau of 
the former New York Master Print- 
ers Association. 


James Dales 

James Franklin Dales, 37, vice 
president in charge of sales of Davis 
and Henderson, Canada, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
in August. Mr. Dales was, at the 
time of his death, president of the 
Canadian Litho Club. 

6 

George Young 

George E. Young, executive vice 
president of Continental Lithograph 
Corp., Cleveland, died Sept. 13. Mr. 
Young joined Continental in 1927 
as sales manager and 
agent. 


Ontario, 


purchasing 
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Interleaving Feeder 

A Delivery End _Interleaving 
Feeder for use with 10, 11 and 17” 
wide Davidson presses is now avail- 
able from Davidson Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y; 

An auxiliary feeder which operates 
at the delivery end of the press, the 
new unit will interleave either blank 
or preprinted sheets with thore de- 
livered from the press. 

The operation and the speed of the 
feeder are synchronous with the 
press. Copies are delivered between 
delivery cycles of the press so that 
no production time is lost. Sheets are 
interleaved either on a one-to-one 
ratio — one sheet from the press and 
one from the interleaving feeder, or 
by the addition of a control unit one 
sheet can be interleaved after any 
pre-determined number 
delivered by the press. 


have been 


Additional information is available 
from the company. 
6 


Humidity Symposium Results 

The proceedings of the 1960 Sym- 
posium on Relative Humidity and 
Paper Test Methods are now avail- 
able as a separate report published 
by the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 

The 56-page report includes nine 
symposium papers and discussions on 
the effect of relative humidity and 
temperature on the physical proper- 
ties of paper, the measurement of 
relative humidity in a test room, and 
the design and control of test rooms. 

The symposium was held at the 
1960 TAPPI Testing Conference 
under the joint sponsorship of Com- 
mittee D-6 on Paper and Paper 


Products of the American Society for 
Testing and Materials and _ the 
TAPPI Testing Division. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from TAPPI, 360 Lexingtcn 
Avenue, New York 17. 

2 
Cutter Line Expanded 

Addition of a 65” size to round 
out the Seybold “Saber IL’ line of 
41, 47 and 54” power paper cutters 
has been announced by the Harr's- 
Seybold division of Harris-Intertype 
Corp. 

L. G. Butler, sales manager for 
Harris-Seybold, reported that, “The 
65” Saber II is being offered to meet 
the growing demand for a _ larger 
paper cutter among commercial 
printers, resulting from the trend to 
larger offset presses.” He added, 
“Depending on their requirements, 
printers and lithographers now have 
a choice of the 65” Saber II or the 
65, 85 and 100” Seybold Full Hy- 
draulic paper cutters for finishing 
large sheets.” 

The cutter is available as a power 
backgauge or Auto-Spacer model, 
with a 77” Seybold “Air Film’ back 
table and two auxiliary steel side 
tables standard equipment on both 
models. 

The Saber 65” has a hydraulic 
cushion-contact clamp; inline cutting 
action; fully automatic Auto-Spacer 
with six-sided spacer bar and remov- 
able job strips; knife-changing knobs 
as an integral part of the electrical 
control panel ; and spline-type ele:tro- 
magnetic brake-clutch. 

Additional information and a de- 
tailed specification sheet on the cutter 
are available from any Harris-Sey- 
bold sales and service office, or from 
Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 East 71st 
Street, Cleveland. 
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Color Separator Introduced 

A process color separator, called 
the G-184, was introduced at the 
NAPL Show in New York by Durst 
Inc. It is designed to handle negative 
and transparency sizes from 35mm 





Durst’s color separator, G-184, which was 
introduced at NAPL show in New York. 
through 8 x 10” in offset lithography, 
photo-engraving, gravure, 


and silkscreen operations. 


collotype 


The device has a vacuum trans- 
parency carrier, which minimizes dust 
and Newton rings, and reduces the 
need for oil immersion. Its carrier and 
condensers are designed to provide 
for the use of grey scales and color 
controls, 

Accessories available with G-184 
include a three lens turret for shorter 
focal length lenses and corresponding 
condensers, and a filter turret for 
placement of filters below the lens. 

The G-184 also features a vibra- 
tion-free all metal body with heavy- 
duty base casting, rotary lens turret, 
three-way micromatic lamp centering 
device and an available cooling system 
for use with lamps over 1000 watts. 

For further information contact 
the company at 1140 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Strip Addresser Developed 

A strip-addresser with a running- 
speed of over 25,000 addresses an 
hour has been developed by Philip E. 
Tobias Associates, Glenside, Pa. 

The machine, designed and built 
by Tobias for a client-user, makes 
use of hectograph originals on 3% x 
73%” punched cards. Address infor- 
mation is transferred to a 7/8” paper 
tape by spirit duplication. 

Class and subscription-expiration 
information are carried by punched 
holes in the long edge of the card. 





The electronic logic of the strip- 
addresser will sort out expired-sub- 
scription cards as they are printed. 
Town spacer-cards, used in the ad- 
dress stack, dot the tape for the last 
address in a 
bundling. 


town to expedite 

The machine’s high-speed timing 
circuits are actuated by photocell / 
solid-state switching circuitry. The 
tape reels incorporate a magnetic re- 
tainer for the flanges and can be 
disassembled in less than a second. 
Tape tension is controlled electrically. 







SET LANE 
"LIGHT TABLES 


‘ie 


Dial a encase 


4) FRONT-OPERATED GEAR MECHANISM 
TO RAISE AND LOWER TOP 


® ENTIRE FLUORESCENT LIGHT CARRIER 
DROPS DOWN FOR EASY ACCESS 


(3) ADJUSTABLE, CALIBRATED 
STRAIGHT EDGES 


(4) Meoles-4|\(cM>)-7-\\\\4-1- Mi te)- Be rele) a} 


© Two LARGE STEEL SHELVES 
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“BUILT-RIGHT 
ee, PRICED-RIGHT 
sian product 


19 x 25” 





All models incorporate 
the above features plus 
exclusive Jet Line “‘con- 
tour” design that lets 
you sit close and work 
in complete comfort. 


Available in four sizes 
up to 42” x 62”. For 
complete information 
send for Bulletin A250 . 
ML. 













COMPANY, INC. 
4110 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 51, Ill., U.S.A. © 
Sales and Service: 

New York © Los Angeles 








Plate Processing Towels 

A promotion folder for Lithowipes 
disposable plate processing towels, in- 
cluding two towel samples and a free 
trial offer, has been produced by 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. The booklets 
are available to printers from Kim- 
berly-Clark distributors, 

The folder includes 13 x 16” sam- 
ples, prefolded to hand size, of both 
folded ribbed and _ folded 
Lithowipes. A business reply card has 
been inserted for ordering a free trial 
package of towels. 

Folded creped Lithowipes, a softer, 
highly absorbent towel, is designed 
for handling many plate shop appli- 
cations, including the alcohol wash, 
inking, lacquering, applying asphal- 
tum, copper-base solution and presen- 


creped 


sitized plate coats. 
* 
“Gift of GAB” Program 

Graphic Arts Buyer will convert 
its 10,000 free circulation to paid 
circulation in 1962, according to pub- 
lisher Donald Davis. At the same 
time, the Buyer will initiate a sub- 
scription program called the “Gift of 
GAB,” under which a graphic arts 
supplier will be given free advertising 
space for insert material. 

The program will be conducted in 
the following manner: for 250 gift 
subscriptions, at a reduced rate, the 
magazine will provide insert space 
behind the front cover for the par- 
ticipating graphic arts firm. Samples 
of commercial work, public relations 
letters, or custom printed specimens 
will be bound into the magazine with- 
out extra charge. 

Further details may be obtained 
from GAB, 1025 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 7. 

& 
Strong Lamp Brochure 

Strong Electric Corp. has released 
a brochure on its line of 95 Ampere 
High Intensity Arc Printing Lamps, 
including those for overhead use with 
Unilight attachments, and for Lans- 
ton Photo Composing equipment. 

The illustrated brochure gives the 
technical specifications of the lamps 
and describes their capabilities. A 
copy may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer, 17 City Park Ave., Toledo 
1, 
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Large Film Punch System 

Photo Science, Inc. has announced 
that it will manufacture a punch sys- 
tem for use in registering large size 
lithographic negatives or positives, 
such as those used for composites or 
for map making, 

The system is available for film 
sizes of from 20 x 24” to 3 x 40” 
and employing either two or three 
punches. 

Additional information is available 
from the firm, 11218 Triangle Lane, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

° 
Color King Brochure 

The Color King web-offset per- 
fecting press is described in a 12-page 
brochure recently issued by Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment, Division of Fair- 
child Camera and Instrument Corp. 

The four-color illustrated brochure 
describes operating procedures and 
features of the Color King. A dia- 
gram showing the webbing arrange- 
ment for a 1666-page standard news- 
paper of a 32-page tabloid in one 
color is also included. Production 
capabilities and general specifications 






are listed together with a schematic 
diagram of the press. 

A copy of the brochure, called 
“The Color King Press,” may be ob- 
tained from the company, Box FGE- 
5, Plainview Long Island, N. Y. 

2 


Fluorescent Bar Announced 

A device for barring fluorescence 
from the copyboard has been an- 
nounced by Theo. 
photo engineers. 

Called the Fluro Bar, the device 
consists of a pair of heavy-duty, light 
weight brackets designed to clamp on 
the arc lamp and hold a UV-barring 
screen of special DuPont Mylar. The 
clamps are of solid aluminum with 
fist-size black plastic knobs with steel 
studs. 

The Fluro Bar will, according to 
the manufacturer, eliminate complete- 
ly the effect of fluorescence by re- 
moving the ultra violet component of 
the light source, 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer, Lin- 
coln Highway and Central Ave., 
Berwyn, Penna. 


Hommel, Inc., 
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Protype Photo Typesetter 

A compact design of its photo- 
graphic type composition machine has 
been annuonced by Protype Graphics, 
Div. of Electrographic Corp., New 
York. 

The Protype incorporates the fol- 
lowing features: self-contained paper 
magazine, magnified line spacer, line 
spacer set knob that permits setting 
at any predetermined reading, a line 
knob 
measurement and interlineal spacing, 
and a 


advancer to permit vertical 


magnified character index 
spacer to control letter spacing. 

Literature on the improved Pro- 
type may be obtained by writing to 
the company, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York. 


ATF Press Booklet 


American Type Founders is dis- 
tributing a 12-page booklet describ- 
ing the ATF Chief 15 Offset Press. 

The booklet 


illustrates and de- 


scribes 30 features of the 11 x 15” 
press. A copy may be obtained from 
the company, Dept. 234, 200 Elmora 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sharpest, Highest Fully Color-corrected Lens available 





GOERZ ® ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 





¢ Hard coated air spaced optics 
e For all color or black and white applications 


e 4” to 70” focal lengths 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY inwoob 96, L. 1., N. Y. 


Western States Distributor: LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal. ° 


Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, II! 
Canadian Distributor: W..£. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can 
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DuPont Litho Film 

The Photo Products Dept. of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced the development of a litho 
film called Cronar Ortho S. 

According to duPont, the new film 
offers the following features: greater 
handling latitude, improved dimen- 
sional stability, improved dot hard- 
ness, greater density, higher contrast, 
faster drying and more freedom from 
stain. 

Additional technical information 
on this film may be obtained from 


the company, 2340-A Nemours Build- 
ing, Wilmington 98, Del. 

© 
Vertical Camera Report 

A technical folder entitled, “Im- 
proved Methods Simplify Paste-up— 
Proofing — Negative Production in 
Newspaper Plants,” is available from 
Kenro Graphics, Inc. 

The report shows how the Kenro 
vertical camera with its Prismatic 
Head attachment simplifies produc- 
tion of paste-ups. The Prismatic 
Head is used to produce copy resiz- 








ES 
SHORTEST 
EXPOSURES 


- SHORTER THAN ANY 
OTHER TYPE OF COPY- 
BOARD LIGHTING 


PLUS 


EVEN ILLUMINATION OF 
BOARDS UP TO 


96" WIDE! 


WITH NEWLY DESIGNED 
DOUBLE BANKED 
LINELITES 

CODE 1100—for boards to 40” high 
CODE 1300—for boards to 50” high 
CODE 1500—for boards to 60” high 


INDEPENDENT SELECTION of end and 
center lamp arrays assures the most even lighting with 
complete control by operator. Clean, easy to operate. 


Most economical of all. 
qolorfran, 


CONVERTERS give absolute 
color temperature, intensity 
and contrast control — finest 
negative detail ever! 





EXTENDED CLES 
COLORTRAN LAMPS GIVE 
4-5 TIMES NORMAL 
SERVICE. AVAILABLE 
150 - 200 Watts 





NATURAL LIGHTING CORPORATION 
630 South Flower Street / Burbank, California 











ing and other variations, such as tints 
or reverses. It also serves to make 
customer correction proofs of com- 
pleted paste-ups. 

Kenro also shows how the vertical 
camera, with vacuum back, is eco- 
nomical in making negatives for 
printing by offset or for photo en- 
graving methods. 

A copy of the report may be ob- 
tained from the company at Horse- 
hill Rd., Cedar Knolls, N. J. 

® 


Macbeth Brochure Released 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., Phila- 
delphia, is now distributing a bro- 
chure that describes the full line of 
the company’s lamps for the graphic 
arts. 

Included in the brochure are data 
sheets outlining the specifications of 
Macbeth’s pulsed xenon lamp, Mac- 
beth’s 850 and 650 graphic arts 
lamps, the Constantarc Mark 50 
printing lamp and the company’s 
complete line of photo-composing 
lamps. 

A brochure may be obtained from 
the company, 141 Berkley St., Phila- 
delphia 44. 

* 


Bromide Emulsion Film 

Supreme Photo Supply Co. is now 
distributing an opaque bromide emul- 
sion film called Transcolor. The 
company reports that the film is 
highly suitable for making prints that 
can be viewed by transmitted or 
reflected light. 

The film has a glossy surface and 
matte back which lends itself to hand 
coloring or lithographic printing. Ad- 
ditional information may be obtained 
from Supreme, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 


German Type Faces 

Photo-Lettering, Inc., 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, has concluded ar- 
rangements with the D. Stempel 
Typefoundry, Frankfurt, West Ger- 
many, under which it will carry the 
German firm’s specified Stempel type 
designs in large sizes. Immediately 
available are two alphabets, Aldus 
and Aldus italic. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Photo-Lettering. 
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Transparency Inspector 

An optica! instrument for inspect- 
ing transparencies, press sheets, and 
press plates has been introduced by 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Called the Graphic Arts Inspector, 
the instrument will provide 23X 
magnification to the center of 40” 
wide transparencies or press plates, 
and press sheets of any size, on a 
brightly illuminated 10 x 10” Fresnel 
Viewing Screen. Magnification is in 
color and affords an accurate check 
of color register. 


A 150-watt fan-cooled light source 
is used for the inspection of opaque 
materials. Film negatives and _posi- 
tives are illuminated by a special 25- 
watt bulb in a mounting designed to 
eliminate heat. 


Complete details available from any 
Roberts & Porter office. 
* 


Powder Spray Unit 

The Pneuma-Flo Sav-Air non-off- 
set powder spray unit was introduced 
by Pneuma-Flo Systems Inc. at the 
NAPL show last month in New 
York. 


The spray unit, which is designed 
with its own built-in air source, sup- 
plies a uniform free-flowing amount 
of non-offset spray powder without 
clogging or caking, the company re- 
ports. 

The sprayers are available in sizes 
that fit all presses. Additional infor- 
mation is available from the manu- 
facturer, 127 W. 24th St., New 
York, 11. 


Ansco Film Introduced 

Reprolith Hy-Ortho, a high speed 
graphic arts film that gives increased 
latitude and contrast, has been intro- 
duced by Ansco, a Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

The film has an orthochromatic 
emulsion coated on dimensionally sta- 
ble .004” Plestar base. The anti- 
abrasion emulsion surface of the film 
helps eliminate the problem of 
scratches and marring, the company 
reports. 

Additional information about the 
film may be obtained from Ansco at 
225 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Graphic Arts Inspector introduced by 
Roberts & Porter yields 23X magnification. 


Blanket Clamp Announced 
Janelco Products, Oklahoma City, 
has announced the development of a 
clamp which uses blanket bars for 
holding the blanket on the 1250 
Multilith, Chief 15 and Whitten 


offset presses. 


Installation of the clamp takes only 
a few minutes, the company reports. 
With the clamp, the standard 10 x 
16” straight edge punched blanket 
can be used. Details are available 
from the manufacturer, Box 6322, 
Oklahoma City. 








You are 
looking 
at a 
24” 
camera 
just 
48” 
high 
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Kenro “Vertical 24"’ Camera 


Model V240 with Vacuum Back 


In more ways than one, the Kenro “Vertical 24” 
puts a new dimension into the part a camera can 
play in your production methods. With the vacuum 
back it produces line or halftone negatives up to 
four 8144 x 11’s or a full newspaper page. With 
the prismatic head, one of the many interchange- 
able backs, it produces directly, without negatives, 
repro quality enlarged or reduced line shots, tints 
and screened velox prints in positive or reverse 
form for paste-up or proofing. 

It’s a giant for work, versatile in application 
and precise in construction. Goerz lens, G.E. 
Quartzline lamps and ColorTran converter are 
standard equipment. Isn’t it time you asked your 
dealer to demonstrate how a Kenro can save you 
time and money? Write for complete literature. 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. 


Vept. E, Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 











“MUST” INFORMATION FOR YOU 


Here is a partial list of some of the material the NAPL issues to its members. 
We suggest that you check the items that you would like to have and join the 


NAPL to secure all of the items and more. 


Join today so you can secure these values from NAPL tomorrow. 


[] 1. Outlining the Functions, Responsibilities, 
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Authority and Operational Activities in a 
Lithographic Plant 


Job Definitions 


Christmas Gifts for Customers 


. Photographing of Paper Money, Coins and 


Stamps 
Have You Reviewed Your Purchasing Pro- 
cedure Recently? 
Spoiled Work Survey 
Employees’ Suggestion Plan 
Hiring for the Future 
Billing for Over and Under Runs Survey 
Blankets and Rollers in Lithography 
Preventive Maintenance for the Small Plant 
Templates and Scale Models in Plant Layout 


. Care of Flats After Stripping 


Storing Negatives and Plates 

Book Imposition 

Have You Checked Your Insurance Cover- 
age Lately? 

Accurate Sheet Count Survey 

Too Much Noise in the Plant 

Profit Sharing Retirement Plan 

Postage—How Much Does Your Firm Waste? 

Blind Copperized Aluminum Plates 

Specifications, Estimates and Quotations 


. Prompt Delivery on Jobs 
. Ratios of Expenses to Sales on Sales Vol 


umes of $250,000—$500,000—$750,000 and 
over $1,000,000 

Printing Inks 

Bychrome Color Charts 


. Stay on Friendly Terms with a Trade Bind- 


ery 
State Taxation on Interstate Sales 


. Some Tips on Offset Press Operations 


Color Scanners 

Compensating Your Key Personnel 

Results of Quality Control Conference Held 
in New York 

Dust Problems in the Camera Room 

Art and Copy Preparation — (A Series of 
Six Bulletins) 


. Care and Protection of Vital Records 


Five Reports Aid Better Control 

Production Control in a Small Plant 

Production Control in a Lithographic Plant 

Coffee Break Survey 

Labor Bulletins 

Wage Scales Working Conditions and Com- 
plements of Press Help 


. Contract on Selling Price List Work on An- 


nual Basis 
An Outline For Use in Training Salesmen 
A Few Advertising Suggestions 


Lj 53. 
CL] 54. 
[] 55. 
CL] 56. 
Cj 57. 
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0 59. 
0 60. 
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. Sales Training Ideas 
. How to Conduct a Conference on Selling 


Management 


. Compensating Lithographic Salesmen 
. Sales Program for the Small Shop Owner 
. Management Techniques for Improving 


Sales Performance — (A Series of Five 
Bulletins) 

Proofs and Their Purpose 

What is a Trade Custom? 


. NAPL Trade Customs Dealing with — 


Orders, Experimental Work, Sketches and 
Dummies, Drawings, Negatives and Plates, 
Alterations, Approval of Proofs, Press 
Proofs, Color Proofing, Quantities De- 
livered, Customers Property, Delivery, 
Terms, Delays in Delivery and Paper 
Stock Furnished by Customer 

Trade Customs Precedent — Ownership of 
Lithographic Plates 

Trade Customs Precedent — Liability for 
Mistakes and O.K.’ing Proofs 

Trade Customs Precedent—Color Variation 
on a Job 

Trade Customs Precedent — Limitations on 
Rejection of Goods 

Trade Customs Precedent — Electroplates 
Left With Printer After a Reasonable 
Length of Time 

Copies of Each Address Delivered at the 
Annual NAPL Convention Over the Past 
Two Years 

Building Budgeted Hourly Cost Rates in a 
Lithographic Plant 

Paint Color Selector 

Simplified Estimating Manual 


. Building, Moving, Renting, etc. — a New 


Plant 


. Accounting and Cost System for Lithogra- 


phers 


. Forms Book — Heavy Binder Containing 


Forms Being Used in Many Lithographic 
Plants— (Available on Loan Basis Only) 


. Copyright Law of the United States 
. Management Planning Formula 


Your Guide to Offset 


. Papers for the Lithographer 


Work Simplification 


. Printing Estimate — (Form) 
. Salesman Contract — (Form) 


Salesman’s Daily Report and Schedule — 
(Form) 


. Salesman’s Estimate Register — (Form) 
. Salesman’s Job Order — (Form) 


Temperature and Moisture — Paper Prob- 
lems 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF — LITHOGRAPHERS 


230 WEST 41st STREET ° 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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In-Line AutoDex Drill 

A new version of its AutoDex 
Multiple Head Drilling Machine, in- 
corporating ‘add - a- unit’ construc- 
tion, has been announced by the Law- 





In-Line Auto Dex 


Lawson’s 
Head Drill, which handles work from 
6 x 6” to 14 x 17” in lifts to 2” high. 


Multiple 


son Co., Division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc. 

According to the company, the new 
design is automatic from infeed to 
delivery. Work is fed onto a con- 
tinuous moving chain which auto- 
matically registers the lift under the 
drills. Finished work is then delivered 
onto a built-in table or an auxiliary 
conveyor belt for slitting, slotting and 
round cornering, in one pass through 
the machine. 

Additional stations, right or left 
on the moving conveyor, can be hook- 
ed up in line with the In-Line Auto- 
Dex, making even four-side work 
economical. 

The machine will handle sizes from 
6. x26? Ste: 14: x: 17" tn Bits. to. 2” 
high. Speeds are variable from 10 to 
30 strokes a minute. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
company, 2011 Hastings St., Chicago. 

° 
Durolith Brochure 

Capital Regraining Corp. has re- 
leased a brochure describing the 
characteristics of Durolith, a wipe-on 
chemical sensitizer for lithogrphic 
plates, The booklet also describes M. 
R. Greasy, a solution the company 
reports is guaranteed to provide in- 
stant roll-ups on all pre-sensitized or 
wipe-on aluminum plates. In addi- 
tion, there is a data sheet showinz 
the sizes and characteristics of Duro- 
lith wipe-on plates. 

Capital Regraining reports that 
Durolith plates undergo a_ special 
treating process, designed to prevent 
the plates from oxidizing while on 


the shelf. This quality control meth- 
od and others used by the company 
are outlined in the booklet. 

The brochure is illustrated and 
provides complete information on 
how to apply the company’s various 
wipe-on chemicals. A copy may be 
obtained from the company, 1125 D 
St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

e 


Paper Roll Handler 


A mechanical tilting device, de- 
signed especially to handle paper 
rolls) drums and cylindrical objects 
up to 36” in diameter, has been an- 
nounced by Big Joe Manufacturing 
Co. 

The device rotates 360 degrees and 
is particularly suitable for handling 
paper rolls to and from the printing 
press, and in storing and stacking. 
Large ‘‘No-Mar” rubber pads pro- 
tect the paper 
damage and provide firm gripping. 

The device is being sold as op- 
Big Joe lift 
trucks, or for adaption on similar 
type lift trucks, Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the com- 
pany, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


from indentation 


tional equipment on 


Humidity Measuring Device 

Saber-Champ, an electric hygro- 
meter system of humidity measure- 
ment, has been developed jointly by 
Champion Papers, Inc., Hamilton, 
O., and Hyrodynamics, Inc, 949 
Selim Rd., Silver Springs, Md. 

The device houses a humidity-tem- 
perature sensor, developed specifically 
for paper testing instruments. The 
sensor covers a humidity range of 
from 18 to 61 per cent relative 
humidity at 80°F. Calibration is ac- 
curate to plus or minus 1.5 per cent 
relative humidity. 

* 

Camera Operations Course 

A private group instruction pro- 
gram in basic ortho black and white 
techniques for offset 
camera operations is now underway 


duplicating 


in New York. The ten-hour course 
is held Monday Friday 
from 3 to 5 p. m. and from 6 to 
8 p. m. 


through 
Intensive instruction in 
theory and practical shooting of line 
and halftone negatives is_ stressed. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Harry Weber, 35 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





Surveys, Los Angeles, 





Giant Camera Made For Mapping 





Seven-ton, 34-foot precision camera has been purchased by Fairchild Aerial 


for use in precision mapping projects on domestic and 
foreign surveys. Made especially for Fairchild by Robertson Photomechanix, Inc., 
Chicago, the camera accommredates subject matter up to 84 x 144”, 
copy negatives up to 60 x 84", and maintains accurate registration to 1/100". 


makes 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process, 
three color 
and Bourges 
process, 





A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, 
Schools and Colleges—of real help 
to the artist, craftsmen and stu- 
dents of reproduction processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 


An authentic history of lithography 

Creative art and copy preparation 

Camera procedures and materials 

Color separation lithography 

Masking for color correction 

Stipping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 

Platemaking procedures and 
materials 

Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 

paper, ink, film and supplies used 

cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 

The flow of lithographic 
production 

Metal lithography colotype 

Education for lithography 

Resources sections showing equip- 

ment and supplies follow each chap- 

ter thus providing valuable source 

information. 

Two volume set $25.00 plus ship- 

ping charges. $1.50 east of the 
Mississippi and $2.00 west. 





| Modern Lithography 

| Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
| 

| 

| 


Payment Enclosed [] 




















Print Promotion Campaign Organized 


The newly organized Print Pro- 
motion Council is developing what 
its executive director, Robert E. Bor- 
den, says will be ‘‘a dignified quality 
program which will speak in positive 
tones for the printed forms of com- 
munication.” Mr. Borden revealed 
the plans for the new project at the 
65th annual convention of the 
American Photoengravers  Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

“No derogatory references will be 
made to competitive media,” Mr. 
Borden stated. ‘We recognize, of 
course, that television holds an im- 
portant place in entertainment, com- 
munications and education. No effort 
will be exerted to detract from or 
minimize that role. 

“Television is, however, a very 
real threat to the future of the 
graphic arts and it is growing more 
so every year,” he declared. Sub- 
stantiating this, he cited figures from 
a survey the council made of 13 of 
the nation’s top advertising agencies. 

This, he said, revealed that, six 
years ago, print accounted for 61 per 
cent of the total dollars expended 
by those 13 agencies, while only 39 
per cent went to television and radio. 
Last year in these same agencies, 
TV and radio time took 52 per cent 
of the total dollars, with the re- 
maining 48 per cent going to the 
whole gamut of print, from maga- 
zines and newspapers to direct mail 
and outdoor advertising. 

Proponents of print, Mr. Borden 
said, are certainly aware of this 
challenge. But, instead of pooling 
their resources and efforts to com- 
bat this competition, publishers and 
printers “have been spending the 
lion’s share of their promotional 
dollars on a sanguinary civil war.” 
Publishers are trying to convince the 
public that one type of printed pub- 
lication, or one particular magazine 
or newspaper, is superior to all others, 
and graphic arts spokesmen are 
stressing the advantages of one process 
or one printer or engraver to the 
other. 

“These wars,” he continued, “do 
little for print in its mounting 
struggle with TV for media supre- 





macy. What we need is a unified. 
high-level omnibus program to pro- 
mote print across-the-board — all 
kinds of print in all kinds of media. 
The national print promotion pro- 
ject will fill this void.” 

He explained that the plan is to 
stress the vital importance of well- 
grounded reading habits along with 
a program to stimulate more and 
better reading. The entire gamut of 
print media will be covered, from 
newspapers to direct mail material— 
“all of them are part and parcel of 
the daily reading diet that helps 
produce smart, articulate, successful 
men and women.” 

He outlined to the photoengravers 
the major operations now planned 
for the national print promotion pro- 
gram. “Every company with a stake 
it. the future of print will be in- 
vited to become a supporting mem- 
ber,” he said. It is hoped, he said, 
that by 1963 at least $1,500,000 will 
be available for the projected drive." 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


pe AIR CONDITIONING 
TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 
Apartments, too 


HOTEL 


PARK CHAMBERS 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotcl- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 


Write for k 
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The Practical Working Reference Guide of the 
REPRODUCTIONS PROCESSES MARKET 


First Edition—already highly 
acclaimed by users 


Designed to serve all those interested 
in the Reproduction Services Function 
in business and industry. The 250-page 
Guide is divided into two major divi- 
sions: A Management Section and a 
Technical Section. 


The following chapter subjects are 
indicative of the extent of editorial 
coverage: Management Objectives, 
Needs and Skills in Reproduction Serv- 
ices; Blueprinting; Paper Selection; 
Electrostatic Printing; Polyester Films; 
Line and Halftone Photography; The 
Offset Reproduction Process; Contact 
and Projection Reproductions; Micro- 
film; Mechanized Collating; and Cold 
Type Composition. 


There is also a special Buyers Guide, 
with hundreds of listings of various 
types of equipment and reproduction 
materials. Currently available equip- 
ment is ill d with p and 


P 


definitive specification charts. 








1-4 copies at $5.00 

5-20 copies at $4.50 
(Plus 45¢ individual copy mailing costs. Add 3% 
for handling charges on 2 ot more copies. 
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: - order uniformity. Why not call a Bes 





Box 31, Caldwell, N: J. oe Eo 
Please send me . copies of the 4 3 : : : oe os 

ODR Reproductions Reference Guide, 3 Se 

ee ee i GORDON BARTELS COMPANY © 
_ EB. See 2600 Harrison Avenue + Rockford, Illinois 
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For your own pleasure 






RESTAURANT 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 


575 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 


Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 
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m [wiomelét FOR PRECISION EXPOSURES 


The LUXOMETER'S exclusive and patented features make it the only light integrating 
instrument to win the acclaim of Graphic Arts authorities all over the world. 
Its proven superiority is attested by the great number of users who have reordered . . . many 
plants with a LUXOMETER on each camera, photo-composing machine and printing frame. 





Priced as low as $360.00 for Printing Frame and Photo-Com- 

posing Type. Automatic reset. Connection Unit with auxiliary 

switch for lights and relay to ac'uate lamp contactor coil, Can 

be used with Selector Switch for two Photo-tube Un'ts. 

Camera Type Connection Unit also has auxiliary shutter switch. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


| 7 = BLECTRONIC MECHANICAL PRODUCTS C0. 


More LUXOMETERS sold than there are plate making plants throughout the $29-931 Atlantic Avenue Coupes) Atlantic City, WJ, USA 
world. Some have 50 LUXOMETERS. 
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HILL RUBBER CO., INC. 


LET’S FACE UP TO 


STATIC! 


MAIN OFFICE— 2728 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Hayward, California Massillon, Ohio 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon The SIMCO “Midget” is guaranteed to clear up all 
static problems . . . no matter how severe... in 
East Point, Georgia Memphis, Tenn. presses, folders, cutters . . . safely, inexpensively. 
: Write or call now for information about SIMCO’s 
Charlotte, North Carolina Houston, Texas complete line, including shockless static bars (safe 


for hazardous areas), sheet separating air nozzles, 
anti-static cleaning devices, sprays, and meters for 
measuring static. 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” ™ 
the SIMCO company 





920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 














EVERY WELL INFORMED LITHOGRAPHER 


READS MODERN LITHOGRAPHY every monty 


Timely Articles Valuable information 
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mate-maxing LORRAINE [crm | CARBONS PAY for THEMSELVES . . 







PHOTO-PRINTING LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHERS, GRAVURE and TIME 2. LABOR 
PHOTO-COMPOSING SILK SCREEN producers in growing numbers experience Pcie 
: the extra advantages of these Carbons. They get brighter, Saving! 
steadier light with no bounce or sputter and Better Results! ? 
Improved 
Franchise Dealerships Open CARBONS, Inc., BOONTON, N. J. QUALITY 
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Brevities 











Herspert A. HOLLANDER has 
joined Natural Lighting Corp., 
North Hollywood, Calif., as sales 
promotion manager of Colortran 
products. 

* 


Ropert D. SinGER has_ been 
named manager of marketing services 
by Lithoplate, Inc., Covina, Calif. 
He was formerly employed by Ster- 
ling Electronic Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles, 


MILLBRAND PAPER Co., New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of Ray Allen to its sales staff. 

* 

Russet J. Rasmussen has been 
named product manager of the Car- 
ton Division of Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco. 


RALPH J. JOHNSON has_ been 
elected vice president of Austin Press, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Mr. John- 
son is a member: of the board of 
directors of Printing Industry of 
Washington. 


ELIZABETH Evans became on 
Sept. 8 the first person to retire un- 
der the Profit Sharing Pension Plan 
of the Byrum Companies. The plan 
has been in effect for three years. 


PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS, INC., 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of John K. Spafford, Jr., 
as general manager of its Plate and 
Chemical Division. 

@ 


ANDREW P, Monroe, Jr., ha; 
been named general sales manager of 
the George Hantscho Co., Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Davip VAN S LuyYTERs has been 
appointed assistant to the marketing 
manager of Stanford Engineering 
Co., Salem, Ill. He will develop sales 
promotion, advertising and marketing 
materials for the company. 


Rosert D. Quick has been named 
manager of the Sales-Service-Engi- 
neering Dept. of Stanford Engineer- 
ing Co., Salem, Ill. 


CopgEAsE Corp., New York, dis- 
tributor of Copilith offset presses, has 
appointed Cal Higgins as sales pro- 
motion manager. 


Lonpon Printinc & _LithH- 
OGRAPHING Co., London, Ontario, 
Canada, is building a three-story ex- 
tension to its plant. 


Myron E. SIs, former assistant 
eastern sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
° 


PauL D. Frock has been appoint- 
ed sales representative for Miers 
Lithograhpic Service, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


ANTHONY ‘TERRACCIANO, presi- 
dent of Community Press, Philadel- 
phia, has been named general man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Co. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., has announced the appointment 
of General Paper Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as a franchised distributor of its 
coated printing papers. 

e 


MATTHEW A. Monks, art direc- 
tor, Fine Arts Lithographing Co., 
Kansas City, has been chosen ‘Artist 
of the Year” by the Kansas City 
Women’s Chapter of the American 
Association of University Women. 

2 


WILLIAM MINTON has been named 
plant superintendent of Corporate 
Press, Washington, D. C. Mr. Min- 
ton was formerly employed by the 
Darby Printing Co. 

a 


WALTER W. LAWRENCE, INC., 
distributors of graphic arts supplies, 
has moved to new headquarters at 218 


Boyd St., Los Angeles. 
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SCREEN TINTS 


Incomparable quality! Available 
in 6 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $95.00 per doz. 
$52.50 per 42 doz. Singly, 
$10.00 each. 





COMMERCIAL TINTS 


Truly fine quality. Available in 
12 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $5.85 each. 





2-COLOR GUIDE 


118 2-color sheets in 3-ring 
binder with technical data. 195 
precisely predictable colors 
per sheet $22.50. 


ML 





PUNCH & REPEAT 
Complete system, with instruc- 
tions. P&R Machine, Manual, 1 
doz. brass pins. $99.50, 





Box 1077, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Available through leading 
Graphic Arts Suppliers 
around the world. 


All prices FOB Columbus, Ohio, 
subject to change without notice, 








( ‘LA SSI FIED 





Address all classified replies to Box 
Number, c/o Modern Lithography, 
P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements 
are twenty cents per word; minimum 
charge $3.00. Rate for individuals 
seeking employment is five cents per 
word, minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, 
products and services accepted at a 
rate of $10.00 per column inch, min- 
imum space one inch. 

Copy closing date, tenth of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Checks must accompany all orders. 





HELP WANTED: 





PROCESS COLOR CAMERAMAN, dot 
etchers, color strippers, platemakers. San 
Francisco Bay area trade plant reproduc- 
ing high quality work. Must be quality 
minded and _ experienced. State full 


resume. Address Box 855, c/o MOpERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





SUPERINTENDENT — _ Combination 
Litho and Folding Box Plant in East. 
Address Bex 856, c/o Mopern Litno- 
GRAPHY. 


OFFSET FOREMAN—Day or Night— 
Large diversified plant—Conveniently 
located—New York City Suburb—Good 
Future — Box 858, c/o Mopern_ LirHo- 
GRAPHY. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—Offset 





: EAST—$12,000-$15,0000 
Production Manager—Offset OHIO—$8,500 
Foreman—Composing Room eet 

experience necessary) IDWEST—$8,500 
Production Manager—Offset- ed 


UTH—$8,500 
Salesmen—Offset Presses NEW 
LAND, MIDWEST & +g 000- $8, 000 
Salesman-—Publication Prin 
NEW YOR K CITY $8,000- $10,000 
Estimator—Offset- eearon 
MIDWEST—$7,500-$8,500 
Wanted: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, mono- 
type, folder operators, binderymen, offset 
pressmen. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 
Helen M. Winters, Manager 
Dept. M-11, 307 E. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 
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ADVERTISING 
































GOOD OPPORTUNITY thoroughly ex- 
perienced color strippers in large modern 
plant in Florida, doing top-quality work. 
Write Box 857, c/o MoperN LITHOGRAPHY. 








SITUATIONS WANTED: 





SUPERINTENDENT, METAL DECOR- 
ATING —twenty seven (27) years of 
very good background including practical 
experience in all phases of metal deoorat- 
ing, graphic arts; cost conscious in plant 
operations. Direct knowledge of equip- 
ment, techniques and methods. Service 
efficiency and quality minded, etc. Will 
send resume by request. Address Box 
851, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


DOT ETCHER: 12 yrs. experience. Ex- 
cellent references. Will relocate. Address 
Box 852, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED Cun 
eraman, stripper, platemaker, with gen- 
eral foreman and production experience 
included, desires to relocate with small 
concern. Ohio location preferred but will 
consider relocating, Address Box 853, 
c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


REGISTRATION 








FILMS 
| fo ‘a g 
he -t-2Qx24 | 
Perec REGISTER STRIPS eineicaiainen 











4. —_ nanan A 
CONDIT MFG.Co.iInc., Sandy Hook,Conn. 


CONTACT SCREENS 


Caprock’s, new, improved gray contact 
screen, shoots faster, gives more contrast 
if desired, and better tone values. 
Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 
110, 120, 133, 150, 175, 200. 

Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 
Pre-angled screens to 23 x 29 in. at same 
prices. Ra OT eres SRE 


RE-SCREENING 


Caprock’s Canon Re-Screener permits direct 

re-screening of halftones without moire, 

produces continuous tones from halftones, 

and eliminates graininess from blow-ups. 

Write for descriptive literature. 
CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 

165 Broadway, N. Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 














WORKING FOREMAN—Color Special- 
ist, Crackerjack Cameraman (Color) 
Stripper-Platemaker. Seeks tie up that 
could lead to partnership in or forma- 
tion of separate plate department, Go any- 
where — present location, New York. Ad- 
dress Box 854, c/o Mopern LiTHOGRAPHY. 











z ———TRADE MARK 
AND ening REG IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


% STATIC —— 
STOP iectRicity =~ 


$3PER CAN $30 PER DOZEN 
non” STATIC 


3220 W 6th St, Cleveland 13, Ohia 





“ARMOR PLATE” your INKS! 
GLAZCOTE ink conpitioner 
Provides tough, scuff- &+scratch-resistant finish. 
1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 

CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
* 1720 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
*, Mfrs. of Trik, 20/20 Overprint Varnish, 33 & 0-33 Ink 
» . + * * _ Conditioners 





RE: DOT ETCHING—Retoucher thor- 
oughly experienced on negatives and posi- 
tives for top-quality publications desires 
contact with progressive quality house. 
Excellent references. Can offer conscien- 
tious dependability for promising future. 
Am particularly interested in San Fran- 
cisco area or New England. Address Box 
848, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN inter- 
ested in position with manufacturer or 
supplier as technical representative, or in 


(Continued on Page 135) 





REALLY LOCK PAPER ROLLS 

‘2 Efficiency Expansion 
* Chucks available for fiber or 
= steelcores up to 12”,shafts of 
1” to 3%”, size graduations 
of 1/16”. Your order custom 
machined for a perfect fit. Won’t slip—ever. 
Unwind, rewind or brake easily. In one 
operation, lever the cam and lock it. Chucks 
interchangeable. Malleable, high strength 
castings. Lever applies powerful force to 
expansion jaws. Write Dept. M 


VALLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VALLEY, NEBRASKA 








UPGRADE SPECIAL COURSES 
YOURSELF! For Persons in the Trade 
Learn the Latest Methods in 


PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING 
COLOR WORK e COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESSWORK © STRIPPING TECHNIQUES 


Hours to Suit Your Convenience 
Write, Phone or Visit 


Oe oor vist 
“or PRINTING 


88 West Broadway (Cor. Chambers St.), 
N. Y. C. Near City Hall 
WoOrth 2-4330 oe 


FOR SALE! 


1500" 
= 






















LITHOGRAPHER’S 
VALETTE 


PROOF PRESS 


Sheet Size 38x36” - Powered 
Drive A. C. - Perfect Condition 


PROCESS COLOR PLATE CO. 
1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago 7, If. 
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CHECK IT / YOURSELF 


PATEN T RED 
- MASKING INK 


VW Perfect register over- 
_ Jays and masks on ace- 
«tate, vinyl, glass and 
_ Glass tracing cloth. 


a Wendpurent— see 
. through” for accurate 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 





"PATENT RED 
_ register. . TRANSPARENT MASKING INK 
AOHERES TO ACETATE» VINYL 
v Photographs black for 
“ine cuts. 
w/ For pen, brush, ruling Craver fi] tater) 
pen, airbrush. Fiserv wn contac net 








M. GRUMBACHER .... 


FOR SUPERIOR PLATE PREPARATION... 


Cs 


LITHO 


. BROWN 


STRIPPING TAPE 


Opaque, yet transporent, this revolutionary, 
specially designed iitho tape helps you: 















* avoid pin holing and “hickies” 

* eliminate errors, bleeding and 
smearing 

* butt line and tone perfectly 

* assure clean accurate paste ups 

* opaque all areas desired 

* strip negatives accurately, cleanly 

* have continuous, full view of work. 


Litho Brown saves you time and 
money, yet costs no more thon 
ordinary tope. 

Also practical, sale, accurate 
Tesa tape dispensers — for 
widths from %” to 5”. 

Ask your deoler for complete 
information and somples, of 
inquire direct to. 


US ihsdem in ia-e-ia & CHEMICAL CORP. 
iemsietenmiatimNew York 13, New York 





Efficiency Approved | 


A Fiim 
Scribing Tool 


scientifically 
designed for 


Ruling Negatives 





Litho Ruled Forms - QUICKER - EASIER - BETTER 


«x Perfect uniformity of. rules—no film spoilage. 
=x 6 ——— heads in set: 4 for single rules from hairline to 1-point 
rules; 2 


cutting heads for double rules. 
A postcard will bring descriptive literature 







criber La MINNEAPOLIS 9 


MINN 
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. Why fight over ML every month when you can 
have an extra copy for shop or home just by sitting 
down right now and sending us your order. 

One Year $4 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Caldwell, N. J. 


Two Years $7 


Box 31 











PW 7eli tel o}i- nigel me Zell amul= 

today . 

pack your offset presses. It’s Rieg 
Offset Packing Paper, made in fou 


a faster, easier 


pers... accurate from edge to ed 
_ surface prevents slipping or creepin 


Saves iilaal-mmelale 


relfohi-Mmolmm ol fo laL 11 


on every job 


Write to Riegel ce] ol-1am old slolcehilols 
260 Madison Ave 






























USE 


SATIN, master 


Pays for itself in less than 
one week... the labor saved 


in spotting and opaquing. 


One Sweep with STATI master’ 
Cleans negatives and/or plates 


SAVES TIME - LABOR - MONEY 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- 
tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Order STATICMASTERS 
from lithographic supply 
‘houses. If they cannot 
supply—send order direct. 


ee 


THE POLONIUM STRIP 
DOES THE TRICK! 


PRICE ONLY $9.95 


10173 E. RUSH ST 
EL MONTE 4, CALIF 


NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. 





NG 
y “(1 yh 
(sel jyhoe 
» se y, 
yr of! 


' STEVENSON 


PHOTO COLOR CO. 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


FOR WATER 
FORMS ON ALL 


| *OFFSET DUPLICATING| 
PRESSES 








combined with 


MOL’s 


PORTED MOLLETON 


PLY. a 8 


NO STITCH PATTERN 
NO INK CLOGGED STITCE 
NO ABRASION-SPLIT SEAMS 
NO DIAMETER SPOILING SEA 


WRITE FOR NAME OF LOCA 


ROLL-0-GRAPHI 


133 PRINCE STREET, NEW YOR 
*FORMERLY AVAILABLE FOR LARGE PRESSE 


SEPARATION 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


COMPLETE PLATEMAKING SERVICE 
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(Continued from Page 132) 


product development and field testing. 
Background includes lengthy practical ex- 
perience in printing production, research, 
plant modernization and product develop- 


ment. Address Box 849, c/o MOopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 





WANTED: a progressive lithographer 
who is looking for a technical specialist to 
assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color. Box 850, c/o 
MoperRN LITHOGRAPHY. 





ASSISTANT PLANT SUPERINTEN- 
DENT; technical background and train- 
ing in litho, strong in photomechanics, 
and color. Can supervise a camera opera- 
tion, experienced in reducing production 
costs, and waste, introducing quality con- 
trol into production, color control on 
press. Address Box 860, c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 








WANTED: Used process camera set, 
24” x 24” or 31” by 31”. Address 
Enpeaem c/o Gumeus, Kungsholmsgatan 
74, I. Stockholm K, Sweden. 





NEED COPIES OF MODERN LITHO- 
GRAPHY. March 1958 and January 
1960. If you have either or both these 
issues, please contact Alan S. Holliday, 
The Science Press, Inc. 300 West Chest- 
nut St., Ephrata, Pa. 





PRICED FOR QUICK. SALE ‘ 
Consolidated Camera (Custom) 20 x 25 equipped 
with: Luxometer, Densometer, Transparency holder, 
Gelb Arc Lamps, 19” Goretz Lens - 


S| aaa 495.00 
Nu Arc Light (Single Carbon) ...... 250.00 
Brown Plate Whirler 30 x 40 ...... 495.00 
Dot Etching Table 22 x 26 ........ 250.00 
Singer Light Table 36 x 60 ........ 150.00 


Misc. sinks and dark room equipment available. 

Where is—As is. All equipment not more than 

a few years old. Metropolitan New York area. 
Address Box 859, c/o Modern Lithography 


| New York | 








VARNISH MACHINE FOR SALE 
Sheet Size: Maximum 46% x 68 
Minimum 25 x 38 
Speed: 3000-4000 sheets per hour 
Steam Heat Oven: 750-800 ibs. per hour—average 
running load 
All Motors: 220v, 60 cycle, 3 phase 
Overall length of Varnisher: 103’-6” 
Overall Height: 12’-2” 
Width (exclusive of fans): 12’-6” 
Width (inclusive of fans): 27’-8” 
Length of oven section: 44’-6” to 52’-6” 
Length of cooling section: 29’-0” to 21’-”” 
Equipped with Harris sheet feeder & pile delivery 
dusting roll, 2 varnish fountains. For information, 
write Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 274 N. 
= St., Rochester, N. Y.— Att: Warren 
mit 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 
Trouble-Shooting Color Correction 
Systems 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 











LOCAL BUYERS GUIDE 





Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 











OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58’. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 


Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





Visual Marketing Lectures 
Walter Howe, director of design, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 
and Ralph Eckerstrom, advertising 
director, Container Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, are among more than 20 lecturers 
who will participate in a course on 
Visual Marketing which is being pre- 
sented in Chicago this fall and win- 
ter at the Institute of Design, afh- 
liated with Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Subjects to be dealt with in- 
clude proper selection and use of 
symbols, colors and shapes in modern, 
non-personal mass merchandising. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


RUTHERFORD Photo-composing Machine, 
Type RMT, #6336; Plate backboard 75” 
x 88”, will shoot up to 60 plate. This ma- 
chine is in excellent working condition and 
would be very itable for iple wor 
and medium size plates. Reasonably priced. 


DIRECTOPLATE Offset Hand Proof Press. 
Power driven. Will handle a print size up 
to 24” x 34”. Reasonably priced. 


LSH-50” x 69”, 4 color and LSG-46%4" x 
68%", 2 color. Both presses in excellent 
ee Can be seen running multi-color 
work, 


FORT DEARBORN LITHOGRAPH CO. 
6035 W. Gross Point Road 
Chicago 48, Illinois 
SPring 4-4321: Jerome Adler 

















RAHWAY, N.J. r> 
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= QUALITY SERVICE 
= IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
= COMPLETE STOCKS 


4 GEVAERT |} 

WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W.32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-L0 4-1610 


Midstate Names Faller 

Midstate Offset Printing Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of Raymond O. Faller 
to its sales staff, According to the 
company, the appointment is the first 
step in an expansion program de- 
signed to widen the firm’s operations. 

Mr. Faller was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Baker Britt Corp., 
Newark, N. J. lithographers and, 
prior to that, was in the production 
planning department of Von Hoff- 
man Press, St. Louis. 


KNOCK STATIC OUT 
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Save $1.50 by entering a GROUP subscription 


to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at °2.50 each. 


Save $1.50 each over the regular rate of $4 a year, in U.S. 


Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this dollar-saving price) 
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Ilford, Ine, ............. s it 

Interchemical Corp. 93, 94 
J 

Jomac Products 29 
kK 


The Kendall Co., 
Fiber Products Division 81 


Kenro Graphics Ine. .. 125 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. . Taxus 69-72 
Kleenstik Products Co, , 32 
L 
Lanston Unitronics Co. 59 
Levey Co., Inc., Fred’k H. ‘ 26 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 8, 9 
Lithoplate, Inc. Oct. 
Ludlow Typograph Co. . 21 
M 
Manhattan School of Printing Oct. 
Miehle Co., The, Div. of Miehle- 

Goss Dexter, Inc. .... 83-86 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 12 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 

Co. Oct. 

N 
National Association of 

Photo-Lithographers 126 
National Carbon Co. . Oct. 
Natural Lighting Corp. ... 124 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 30, 31 
Newton Falls Paper Mill Inc. 106B 


(The advertisers’ index has been carefully checked but no responsibility can be assumed for errors or omissions) 
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nuArc Co., The 117, 122 
Nuclear Products Co. . 134 
N. Y. & Pennsylvania Co. Oct. 
0 
Offen & Co., B. Oct. 
Oxford Paper Co. ........ 101, 102 
Oxy-Dry Sprayer Corp. Oct. 
4 
Park Chambers Hotel 128 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. Oct. 
R 
Rapid Roller Co, Oct. 
RB and P Chemical and Supply Co. 55 
Recht, Wm., Co. . 112 
Repro-Art Machinery Co. Oct. 
Repro Graphic Machines, Inc. Oct. 
Riegel Paper Co. 133 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 3 
Robertson Photo Mechanix, Inc. 118 
Rollo-O-Graphic Corp. 134 
F. P, Rosback Co. Oct. 
Royal Zenith Corp. 3rd Cover 
S 
Saltzmtan, Inc., J. G. 110 
Schmidt, H. & Co. 116 
Scriber Specialties 133 
Siebold, Inc., J. H. & G. B. 27 
Simco Co., The 130 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. Oct. 
St. Louis Plate Graining Co. . Oct. 
Stevenson Photo Color Co. 134 
Strathmore Paper Co. Oct. 
Strong Electric Corp., The 114 
Supreme Photo Supply Co. 58 
U 
Ulano Graphic Arts Supplies, Inc. 17 
United Mineral & Chemical Co. 133 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. Oct. 
U. S. Envelope Co. Oct. 
V 
Voison Restaurant 129 
W 
Wagner Litho Machinery Div. 60 
Warren Co., S. D. 108, 09 
Wausau Paper Mills Co. 14, 15 
Wayne Colorplate Co. of Ohio Oct. 
Webendorfer , Oct. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Oct. 
Willoughby’s Oct. 
bi 
Young Brothers Co. . Oct. 
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PIA Door Prizes 

ERHAPS the. most novel—and 

easily the most valuable—door 
prizes to be offered at any graphic 
arts convention this year were pre- 
sented to two lucky early birds at each 
of the PIA sessions in Pittsburgh. 
The prizes were one share of stock in 
Westinghouse and one in Gulf Oil, 
both Pittsburgh corporations. The 
proud — but a bit embarrassed — 
winner of one of the stock certi- 
ficates at the Harris-Intertype panel 
program was none other than George 
S. Dively, chairman of the board of 
H-I. After recovering his composure, 
Mr. Dively generously donated his 
share to the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. 


Reporter’s Nightmare 

The PIA conventions have been 
getting more complex every year, and 
this one was a reporter’s nightmare. 
In one crowded week, 120 industry 
leaders took part in 75 separate 
events (one for each of PIA’s 75 
years?), many of them running 
concurrently. 


Who’s Beth? 

The hectic pace at the PIA re- 
gistration desk was relieved a bit by 
the following telegram: “RESERVE 
ONE DOUBLE ROOM WITH 
BETH STOP WILL ARRIVE 
ABOUT 8PM WEDNESDAY.” 


Yankees Cooperate 

The New York Yankees helped 
the convention along by removing 
the World Series as a distracting 
element very early in the week, doing 
away with Cincinnati on Monday 
afternoon. Jack Rockaway, manag- 
ing director of the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation of Cincinnati was at Pitts- 
burgh for the convention, but his 
two tickets to the world series in 
Pittsburgh, which he won at a PIA 
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spring meeting, were rather useless. 
After the beating his Redlegs took, 
he might have wished the National 
League race had permitted him to 
see the series in Pittsburgh! 


Convention Daily 

John Jay Daly, new PR man for 
PIA, and a_ hard-working - staff, 
worked day and night during the 
convention to turn out four issues 
ot PIA Convention Daily, an attrac- 
tive four-page paper ready for con- 
ventioneers each morning from Tues- 
day through Friday. Harris-Intertype 
was publisher of the paper, which 
was lithographed on very short sche- 
dule by Herbick & Held Printing 
Co., of the host city. 





One of the convention highlights 
was the annual Miller Awards Break- 
fast. 


Early Social Event 

The PIA convention program 
which traced the history of the 75- 
year-old organization, mentioned a 
social event that highlighted the or- 
ganizational meeting in 1887: “The 
first event was a carriage ride in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. There were 
40 carriages, all drawn by dark bay 
horses, driven by coachmen uniformly 
dressed in livery.” This was followed 
by a cavalcade of 68 carriages to 
convey the party to the South Parks. 

The program also related an anect- 
dote in connection with the selection 
of the original name, United Typo- 
thetae of America, in the same year. 
A resolution called for investigation 
and research on its pronunciation “by 
Eastern scholars, selected as far as 
possible from the Boston delegation, 
where, you know, Typo, Plato and 
Juno are everyday topics of Greek 
discussions.”’® 

















‘The spots? ... Oh, I think it’s those darned pigeons!’ 
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ENGINEERED FOR PERFORMANCE 





ROYAL ZENITH’S — 
ACCESSIBILITY 


THREE UICK STEPS take you from centralized 

controls to delivery end, where there’s a second set of controls, 

both with forward and reverse jogging —no stooping or running 

to wall switch boxes. Royal Zenith is engineered for fast getaway oe, 
to high-speed, profit-making production: Fast one-hand blanket 2 
adjustments cut make-ready time. Feeder, register, plate-clamping 
adjustments are all at the operator’s fingertips. All form and 

water rollers set outside the press, while running. 


Accessibility is only the beginning of Royal Zenith’s story. 
Find out all about the performance engineered 


ROYAL ZENITH 23, 25, 30 a (f 


wW ROYAL ZENITH CORPORATION 

180 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y. YU 9-1800. 619 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. RA 6-6441 

1350 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. R18-0188 = PARTS AND SERVICE NATIONWIDE ON A 24-HOUR BASIS 

ALSO FROM ROYAL ZENITH: ROYAL ZENITH PIVANO PAPER CUTTERS, ROYAL ZENITH AUTOMATIC STEP-AND-REPEAT MACHINES, ROYAL ZENITH AUTOSCAN COLOR SCANNER 
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Chemco’s new 100-page catalog shows the products 
of over 200 graphic arts manufacturers 


By any standard, Chemco is unique in the field of photo- 

mechanical reproduction, We’re a manufacturer of our own fine 

products. We’re a dependable supplier of products from other 

distinguished companies. Nine Chemco warehouses provide 
quick service and delivery of Chemco films, 
chemicals, cameras and equipment as well as 
the products of 200 other companies. 


As a leading supplier, Chemco serves thousands of litho- 
graphers, newspapers, gravure and photoengraving plants. — 
Many Chemco representatives are seasoned veterans who know © 
and have solved the problems you may encounter. i 
All this — and more — is wrapped up in our new catalog. It’s 
complete with facts and prices. You need this book; write for ~ 
your copy or ask your Chemco representative. 


Chemco Photoproducts Company, Inc. sain office and ptant—sien Cove, New York | 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Ft. Lauderdale, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York 
West Coast Distributors: California Ink Company, Inc.; Smart Supply Company, Inc. 
Exclusive Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd. 
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